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Steel Bar Buyers Begin Making Contracts 


But Price Question Not Positively Settled—Heavy Sale of Lake 


Ore at Concessions—Low Prices on Pig Iron Encourage Buying 


Improvement in sentiment in the trade noted last 

week continues, and there are more indications of 
improvement in business, but the volume of orders 
is not heavy. Concerning bars and some other prod- 
ucts, disquieting rumors of price cciicessions are 
current, 
The making of lower prices has 
brought out a very fair tonnage of 
pig iron in some sections, especially 
in the east, where sales of the week 
have amounted to from 30,000 to 
40,000 tons. A Virginia company, which has been 
carrying very heavy stocks of pig iron for a number 
of years, has set out to sell 25,000 tons, has low- 
ered quotations 75 cents on third quarter and 50 cents 
on fourth quarter deliveries, and has sold from 10,000 
to 15,000 tons. Other Virginia makers have not fol- 
lowed the cut. Connecticut buyers are sounding the 
market on malleable. In the Pittsburg district, mal- 
leable has sold at $13.35, valley, the lowest price at 
which this grade has sold in about two years. An 
eastern. company purchased 3,000 tons of malleable 
at Pittsburg on a sliding scale basis. A New Jersey 
stove works purchased 1,500 tons of No. 2X for last 
half at Buffalo, where $13.50 for that grade is now 
more freely quoted. The Canadian Car & [Toundry 
Co. has purchased 2,500 tons of basic from a buffalo 
concern. Some negotiations for basic are still pend- 
ing in the east. In the south, the ordinary quotation 
is now $10.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, and with 
265,000 tons of pig iron on hand, the market is weak. 
The United States Steel Products Co., which is the 
export concern of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, is low bidder on 1,550 tons of pig iron for 
Panama canal requirements. 


Pig 
Iron 


sales of lake 


The most important 
Iron iron ore since those of the Snyder 
interests on April 20 have just been 
Ore closed at .prices slightly below the 


regular quotations. Those Cleveland 
ore sellers who are usually very closely . associated 
are feeling more comfortable, but they say they do 
not expect to make many sales until the entire tonnage 
offered at cut prices is disposed of. The situation 
is somewhat clarified, but ores at low prices are still 
obtainable. The contracts just made are for 400,000 
tons of old range non-Bessemer ores, of which 300,000 
tons will be delivered during the next three years at 
Lake Michigan, and 100,000 tons this year at Lake 
Erie. The Bethlehem Steel Co. is having consid- 
erable difficulty in making contracts for ore suT- 
ciently low in phosphorus at the price which it offers 


-8 cents per unit, delivered—a price which lake ore 
interests positively refuse to make. 
Although actual contracts from rail- 
roads are not numerous, an encour- 
aging feature of the situation is the 
revocatién of the suspension of ship- 
ping orders issued by some railroads 
after the filing of the decision in the freight rate 
cases by the interstate commerce commission about 
April 1. Some fair orders for steel ties and track 
supplies have been placed. 

Some extremely low prices for struc- 


Railroad 
Buying 


Ee rn ee as ee 
Structural ‘Ural steel are being made, although 
the cutting is apparently confined 
Steel to fabricating. The Statler hotel, 
Cleveland, 4,000 tons, has _ been 


awarded to the American Bridge Co. at its bid of 
$142,000, delivered, or $35.50 per ton. The next 
lowest bidder was $38 per ton. These prices are low, 
but do not include the erecting costs. The New 
York telephone exchange, 5,500 tons, has been award- 
ed to Leveritig & Gerrigues. The contract for the 
plain material has not been placed. The principal 
contracts for the battleship New York are 6,218 tons 
of plates, to Worth Bros., and 2,400 tons of angles 
and 2,700 tons of plates to the Carnegie Steel Co. 
Farm implement makers and other 
large users of steel bars have finally 
commenced to cover for the year 
beginning July 1. Several contracts 
involving heavy tonnages of steel 
bars have been placed during the past few days. The 
tonnage involved is not announced, but it is reported 
that the orders were placed at the full price of 1.40c, 
Pittsburg, with the understanding that the buyers will 
be protected in case of decline. In past years, the 
bulk of this tonnage was under active negotiation 
before May 1, but little was done in this direction 
this year until a few days ago. Reports are heard 
cf price concessions on small lots of steel bars for 
immediate shipment, but confirmation is lacking. The 
price question is not considered as finally settled. 
Manufacturers of biue annealed 
sheets are meeting very active com- 
petition from plate mills, and in 
some cases have sold No. 10 gage 
as low as 1.55c, Pittsburg. James 
J. McAvoy was low bidder on 6,500 tons of cast 
iron pipe for the Borough of Richmond. The lead- 
ing interest was low on 3,000 tons at St. Louis. Deep 
cutting of prices of open-hearth forging billets i. 
reported at Chicago. 
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Sheets 
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Some Encouraging Indications, But 
No Decided Change. 


Office of THe Iron Trave Review, 
2148-49 Oliver Bldg., May 23. 


Interest in the local iron market is 


centered in the heavier shipments of 
rails and track supplies to the rail- 
roads; the that 
ment manufacturers are quietly nego- 
tiating for their steel bar requirements 
for the year begining July 1, and 
the more general buying of heavy 
melting steel at higher prices. In 
some instances, railroads, which on 
April 1 ordered shipments of rails 
and track supplies suspended, are again 
accepting shipments. Another encour- 
aging feature is that orders for steel 
ties this month have been heavy, the 
leading interest having booked orders 
for severalthousand tons. There has 
been a. still further improvement in 
sentiment, and, while manufacturers 
do not anticipate heavy buying at this 
season of the year, a moderate gain 
in ‘bookings during the next several 
months is expected. rders’for pipe 
placed during the week include 27 
miles of 8, 10 and 12-inch steel pipe 
for shipment to Ash'tand, O., and 30 
miles of from 2 to 8-inch steel pipe 
for delivery in Oklahoma. A fresh 
inquiry calls for 30 miles of 12-inch 
steel pipe for West Virginia shipment. 
Upward of 15,000 tons of heavy melt- 
ing steel has been sold at $13, deliv- 
ered, am advance of 50 cents a ton. 
A large portion of this tonnage has 
been taken by consumers having large 
on hand. Jobbers and large 
buyers of wire nails have been ad- 
vised that all contracts made some 
time ago at $1.75, Pittsburg, and un- 


fact farming imple- 


stocks 


der, will be terminated June 1. Mal- 
leable pig iron has been sold at a 
new low price of $13.35, valley. Bids 


have gone in on 2,500 tons of basic 
for shipment to Canada, but it is like- 
ly that this business will go to Buf- 
falo furnaces. Steel mills are operat- 
ing on a more satisfactory schedule, 
orders for billets and sheet bars en- 
tered on mill books so far this month 
showing a slight gain. Shipments of 


than 
schedule 
actual 


slightly heavier 
The operating 


does not reflect 


tin plate are 
last month. 
of tin mills 
market conditions on account of heavy 
stocks at some mills against which 
shipments are now being made. Users 
of boiler tubes are quietly negotiating 
for their last half requirements. Con- 
tracts against which shipments are 
now being made will expire June 30. 
Pig Iron.—Some low prices have 
been made on malleable pig iron dur- 
ing the week. On Friday of last 
week, there was a sale of a small lot 
for prompt shipment at $13.50, valley, 
a decline of 25 cents a ton. On Mon- 
day of this week, an eastern interest 
closed for 3,000 tons of malleable, to 
be delivered 500 tons a month over 


the second thalf, on a sliding scale ba- 


sis. A western interest bought 850 
tons for early shipment at $13.35, val- 
ley, this being the lowest price at 
which this grade has sold in about 
two years. The basic pig iron mar- 
ket also attracted considerable atten- 
tion, although there has not been a 


great deal of trading. Additional odd 
lots have been sold at $13.25, valley, 


and sales have also been made at a 
slightly lower figure. Consumers of 
foundry iron are covered to July 1, 
but will be obliged to buy fairly heavy 
tonnage for third quarter and last 
half, or close down their works. At 


present, $13.75, valley, for No. 2 foun- 
dry is regarded as the minimum, al- 
reports of lower prices are 
In a few instances, consumers 
of foundry iron have been sounding 
the market, but there has been no 
buying for forward delivery. All fur- 
naces continue to ask $15, valley, for 
3essemer pig iron, and have declined 
offers of small tonnages at a lower 
figure, although sales have recently 
been made by middlemen at from 15 
to 25 cents a ton below this figure. 
There is little demand for gray forge 
and this market is weak. Bids have 
gone in on the inquiry for 2,500 tons 
of basic for shipment to Canada, but 
it is likely that this business will go 
to the Buffalo district. A steel works 
east of Pittsburg has blown in one 
blast furnace and it is likely that one 
or two other non-merchant furnaces 
will be started shortly. Two merchant 
stacks in this territory, which were 
scheduled to go out about the middle 


though 
heard. 


of this month, are still on the active 


list. We quote the market as follows: 
(Prompt Shipment. 
PRR, NIE Re aoa sud hd de OR a $15.00 
rr oe oe cask oo ewes w 15.90 
SE ie BP aS SS ear gay ge Seer ee 13.15 
TS NN Bg i chs ie dows «55 6 beets 14.05 
mo: 2 Sommers, Prmembure. . 6's. 6... 5t see BHGS 
Ea OSS SOS i re 13.90 
SORE,  RUSEEE chico ccckccutvaceees 14.25 
(Third Quarter.) 
ee Pe») Ae LE as Pe eae: $15.00 
ee a” a ee sod DRBO 
RL irate ows 6 cass 65,4 < 45/0b.0:2 070 8 0/5 13.25 
ot eS Ua ee Oe eT ee Seer 2g 14.15 
Pi. 2. SOMIMIET. Pate Ge... 6 o.00:s,6.0:0 00000 14.65 
SURY ROVE KU TITOT EE os. s cc wecccuses es 13.90 
SE er. ee 14.25 


Ferro-Alloys.- There is slightly more 


de- 


inquiry for ferro-manganese for 
livery over the next three months. 
\ Seuthern Ohio steel works is in the 
market for 300 tons and other in- 
quiries involve from 50 to 150-ton 
lots. Notwithstanding that a local 
compariy purchased a carload lot at a 
very low figure during the past week, 
most sellers are asking slightly high- 
er prices and will not quote below 
$37, Baltimore. Inquiry for 50 per 
cent ferro-silicon is light and prices 
are weak. 


We quote ferro-manganese at $36.50 to $37, 
for prompt and forward delivery. 
rate from Baltimore to Pittsburg 
per ton. 


3altimore, 
The freight 
is $1.95 
Fifty 
$53.75, 


cent ferro 5 
Pittsburg, for prompt and forward 
delivery; 12 per cent, $25; 11 per cent, $24; 
10 per cent, $23, f. o. b. Jisco and Ashland 
furnaces. The freight rate to Pittsburg is 
$1.90. The foreign grades are held at $1 or 
more a ton over domestic prices. 


per silicon is quoted at $52.7 


to 


market plates is 


although 


The 


quiet, 


Plates.- on 


rather some sec- 


for 


in 
prepared 
heavy 
gone 


tions plars are being 


work, which will involve 
tonnage of Bids 
in on the Ios Angeles, Cal., aqueduct, 


which will require 4,500 tons of plates, 


new 


plates. have 


and a contract for the plates will 
probably be placed with a local mill 
before the end of the week. No im- 
portant awards for cars have been 


placed in this territory and inquiry is 


rather light. It is expected that def- 


inite action will be taken in a few 
days by the Philadelphia Co., Pitts- 
burg, on the proposed new gas hold- 


er to be erected on the North Side, 


Pittsburg, which will involve from 
5,000 to 6,000 tons of plates. All of 
the larger mills are quoting 1.40c, 


Pittsburg, as the minimum and there 











is less talk of price concessions. We 


1 
} 
i 


quote the market as follows: 

Tank plates, % inch ‘thick, 6% to 100 inches, 
1.35c to 1.40c. Extras are as follows, per 100 
pounds: Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; 
A. B. M. and ordinary firebox steel plates, 
0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.20c; marine steel, 
0.40c; locomotive firebox steel, 0.50c; _ all 
sketches excepting straight taper plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in widths over 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 110 
inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 115 
inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 120 inches 
up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 125 inches upto 
130 inches, 0.50c; over 130 inches, lc. Gages 
under % inch to and including 3-16 inch plate 
on thin edge, 0.10c; under 3-16 and includ- 
ing Noa. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for less 
than carloads. Terms net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—There has been practically 
no change in conditions surrounding 
the local sheet market. New business 
is light and specifications are not 
very heavy, although sentiment has 
improved in some sections. All of 
the larger mills continue to quote the 
regular base prices with the excep- 
tion of blue annealed sheets No. 10 
eage, on which most of the mills are 
now quoting 1.60c, Pittsburg, on ac- 
count of the keen competition with 
plate mills. VYhe smaller manufac- 
turers are still shading prices on 
black and galvanized _ sheets. We 
quote prices as follows, with $1 a ton 
added as the delivered price in the 
Pittsburg district: 

Blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 1.60c to 
1.65c; box annealed sheets, No. 28 gage, 2.15c 
to 2.20c; galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 3.15c 
to 3.20c; painted roofing sheets, 1.50c to 
1.55c per square for No. 28 gage, 2%-inch 
corrugation; galvanized roofing sheets, 2.75c 
per square for No. 28 gage, 2%-inch corru- 
gation. 


Tin Plate—Shipments of tin plate 
continue heavy, as only in a few ex- 
ceptional cases have consumers asked 
that shipments be held up. This 
market as a whole is reported to be 
making a slightly better showing than 
at the beginning of May and the out- 
look for June and July is bright, 
heavy specifications having been re- 
ceived for these two months. There 
are a few mere idle mills at present 
than a month ago, but the operating 
schedule does not reflect the true 
condition of the market on account 
of the large stocks at some mills 
against which shipments are being 
made. Ten additional mills at the 
Shenango plant of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., New Castle, 
Pa., were started this week and this 
plant, containing 30 tin mills, is now 
running full tinie. The base price on 
tin plate is as follows: 

Coke tin plate, 10-pound basis, 14 x 20, 
$3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 


THE IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Rails and Track Material_—One of 
the encouraging features of the local 
iron trade is the fact that the rail- 
roads are buying track supplies more 
liberally and are specifying against 
contracts for rails. In some instances, 
railroads which on April 1 ordered a 
suspension of shipments against con- 
tracts for rails and track materials, 
are again accepting shipments. In 
addition to the liberal specifications, 
some of the larger trunk lines which 
placed orders for standard railsat the 
opening of this year are negotiating 
for additional tonnage, orders for 
which likely will be placed some time 
in June. Following the advance of 
$1 a ton in the price of railroad spikes 
on April 1, there was a_ noticeable 
falling off in orders. During the 
past 10 davs, however, there has been 
inore general buying of spikes at $1.60, 
Pittsburg. The leading interest has 
booked a fair volume of light rail 
tonnage so far this month and has 
taken orders for several thousand tons 
of steel ties. We quote the market 
as follows, the base price on open- 
hearth rails being 1.34c per pound at 
the mill: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 1.25c per pound; 
carloads and less than 500 tons, 1.34c per 
pound; light rails on base weight of 40 to 45 
pounds, 1.16c, the schedule on the _ other 
weights being irregular and subject to nego- 


tiations; angle splice bars for standard sec- 
tions, 1.50c, Pittsburg; track bolts, 2.25c, Pitts- 


burg. 
RAILROAD SPIKES, 

455, 5 a6. SH Mi PAGS 0 a isletlds Sistine. one $1.60 
$334, 4, 496 ene 5 Bh vce sc tungeaers -10 
SU6, 6. Ble. Soe E Wiln sree ccc rchsmep hess -20 
3,. 3%4,: 4 aia’ 456: K. Hee dereviecievaccices .30 
ye | a Re se re Ce en,” oe 
23%, 3S atid 3% & Pel eccvcccccivcvoves .- «60 
2°x ts Ce eee meee ee ewan etre eeseeeseenes o* .80 


Steel—Two or three local com- 
panies report that orders for semi- 
finished steel entered on mill books 
during the first 22 days of this month 
show a gain over the corresponding 
period of April, atlhough the _ ton- 
nage involved in orders passed for 
entry during this period was not 
as heavy as for the same period in 
March. All of the larger mills con- 
tinue to quote $23 on Bessemer and 
open-hearth billets and $24 on Bes- 
semer and open-hearth sheet bars. 
The smaller mills, however, continue 
to shade these prices on open-hearth 
steel. Moderately heavy specifications 
have been received for June shipment 
and some users are negotiating for 
third quarter requirements. If speci- 
fications continue to come in at the 
present rate, the month of May will 
show a fair gain over April. We 
quote the market as follows: 

Bessemer 4 x 4 billets with 0.25 carbon and 


less are quoted at $23, with the tsual extras 
for size and analysis, and open-hearth rolling 
‘ 
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billets, $22 to $23. Bessemer sheets and tin 
bars are quoted at $24, and open-hearth sheet 
bars are quoted at $23 to $24, f. o b. 
Pittsburg or Youngstown, with full freight to 
destination added. Forging billets are quoted 
at $28, Pittsburg. 

Hoops and Bands.—Users of hoops 
and bands are confining purchases 
to small lots for prompt shipmeni 
and are showing little interest in fu- 
ture requirements. AIl mills are hun- 
gry for business and reports are heard 
of slight coreessions on desirable 
business. We quote the market as 
follows: 

Hoops in carload lots, 1.45c, Pittsburg; 


in less than carload lots, 1.55c; bands, 1.40c, 
base, with net extras, as per standard steel. 


Merchant Bars.—<Agricultural inter- 
ests are beginning to show tore in- 
terest in their requirements fo. the 
year beginning July 1, and it is ex- 
pected that some fairly large con- 
tracts will be awarded in the very 
near future. At present purchases 
are being confined to small lots to 
cover actual needs. The larger mills 
continue to quote 1.40c, Pittsburg, as 
the absolute minimum, but the larger 
consuming interests are not inclined 
to buy for forward delivery at this 
figure. Specifications against con- 
tracts show a slight gain. The bar 
iron market is weak and the smal! 
amount of business going is bringing 
out low prices. Manufacturers are ar- 
ranging with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers for the annual wage scale con- 
ference to be held probably at Cam- 
bridge Springs, Pa. about June 6, 
and. the indications are that manu- 
facturers will not agree to pay the 
present scale. Specifications against 
contracts for shafting are somewhat 
heavier, but little new business is ap- 
pearing. We quote the market as 
follows: 

Coramon iron bars, 1.30c, Pittsburg; Bes- 
semer and open-hearth steel bars, 1.40c; plow 
and cultivator, 1.40c; channels, angles, zees, 
tees, under 3-inch, 1.50c, all f. o. ‘b. mill, 
The following differentials are maintained on 
steel: Less than 2,000 pounds of a size, 
0.35c advance. Cold rolled and ground shaft- 
ing, 55 per cent in carloads and 50 per cent 
in less than carloads, delivered in base terri- 
tory. 


Muck Bar.—There is no fresh in- 
quiry and no important sales have 
been made for some time. Some mills 
are holding out for $30, Pittsburg, but 
this price no doubt could be shaded. 
We quote the best grades of muck har 
nominally at from $29 to $30, Pitts- 
burg. 

Structural—No large awards for 
structural steel have been placed in 
this market, although there is fairly 
heavy tonnage under actual negotia- 
tion. Plans for the proposed new 
Oliver hotel building, which will re- 
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tons yf 


quire from 10,000 to 15,000 
steel; the proposed new Point bridge, 


which will take about 9,000 tons; the 
Pennsylvania Hotel Co. building, 
about 4,000 tons; the proposed new 


theater building to be erected in 
Diamond street, Pittsburg, which will 


require about 3,000 tons of steel, and 


the proposed new buildings to be 
erected at Midland, Pa., by the Pitts- 
burg Crucible Steel Co., which will 
require 6,000 tons, have advanced 


to the stage where bids for the steel 
will likely be asked in the very near 
future. Structural steel mills are op- 
erating at about the same rate as last 
month. We quote the market as fol- 
lows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.40c; over 15 inches, 1.50c; zees, 1.40c; tees, 
1.45c; angles, from 3 to 6 inches, 1.40c; over 
6 inches, 1.50c; universal and sheared plates, 
6% inches wide and wider, 1.40c. 


Merchant Pipe.—There is more in- 
guiry and a larger volume of business 
and _ this 
activ- 
not 


is being placed, 
whole, more 
operations have 


The 


in line pipe 
market, as a 
ity, although 
been materially increased. 
which purchased 12 miles of 
12-inch steel line pipe for de- 
Ashland, O., last week, has 
for 15 miles of 8-inch steel 
The Hope Engineering & 
Pittsburg, has been awarded 


shows 
mill 
western 
interest 

10 and 

livery at 
also closed 
line pipe. 

Supply Co., 
a contract to build a complete natural 


gas plant for the Henry Gas Co., at 
Bartlesville, Okla., and has awarded a 
contract to the Mark Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago and Zanesville, O., for 25 miles 
of from 2 to 8-inch steel pipe. There 
is an inquiry in the market fof 30 
miles of 12-inch steel pipe for West 
Virginia shipment. In addition, several 
other interests are figuring on heavy 


tonnage of steel pipe for proposed new 


lines. There is a fair run of small 
orders for merchant steel pipe and 
prices are firmly held. The merchant 


iron pipe market is not very active. We 
quote the following official discounts in 
carload lots, subject to the usual prefer- 
ential discount to the larger buyers, 
merehant pipe, where specified, being 
offered in from % inch to 6 inches. 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
Butt weld. 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
%, %, &% inch....... 72 58 68 54 
Oe MO a Bieta i RES 63 71 59 
% to 1% inch..... es . L 69 75 65 
2 to 3 inches ..... -- 80 70 76 66 
Lap weld. 
a Be rE . 86 6 72 62 
2% to 4 inches ..... 78 68 74 64 
4% to 6 inches...... 77 67 73 63 
746. 12: incheséi.icsoe 75 59 71 55 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 
Butt weld. 
%, %, & inch ..... 69 59 65 55 
ES ere err ee: oe 74 68 70 64 
% to 1% inch...... 78 72 74 68 
y ee Peres. 73 75 69 
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EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 
Lap weld. 
69 71 


Pi ROD” . can scbsseee: 00 65 
2% to 4 inches...... 77 71 73 67 
4% to 6 inches...... 76 70 72 66 
7. to 8 inches........ 69 59 65 55 


9 to 12 inches....... 64 54 60 50 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS. 
Butt weld. 
TT ere rs seonkes ae 58 60 54 


2 to 3 inches........ 69 63 63 $9 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS, 


Lap weld 
Ce err ae . -— 59 61 55 
2% to 4 inches...... 67 61 63 57 


44% to 6 inches...... 66 60 62 56 
7 to 8 inches ....... 59 49 55 45 


Plugged and reamed pipe is furnished at 2 
points higher price, either butt or lap weld. 

Boiler Tubes.—Several of the larger 
consuming interests are negotiating for 
their full requirements of boiler tubes 


over the. second half of the year and 
in a few instances contracts have been 
made for this period. Most of the 


contracts made at the beginning of the 
year..expire June 30, although the full 
tontiage involved in these orders has 
not been taken out. There is still con- 
siderable irregularity in prices on iron 


boiler tubes. We quote the following 
discounts on steel boiler tubes in car- 
load lots to jobbers: 
Sti aren ~ SONU), 55 oip'a's anid’ Sse owe Oe 65 
MES to oa, coc atcacetees sce 67% 
ee Be be ae ar rae seers 0 
CE | ann ob wd nlp Ge Ces bee 72% 
EY EE Bi ha kk SRS ls wade onienk 65 
7 ee La eR «oo ews oa MESS »-+nd Sabon s 62% 
To destination east of the Mississippi 


river will be sold at delivered discount for 
carloads lowered by 2 points, for lengths 
22 feet and under; longer lengths, f. o. 
Pittsburg. Usual extras to jobbers 
boiler mattfacturers. 


and 


Wire Products.—Jobbers have been 
advised that all contracts for wire nails, 
made some time ago at $1.75, Pitts- 
burg, and. under, will be terminated 
june 1 and that all quotations will be 
of $1.80, Pittsburg. 
wire are firmly held. 
market as a whole is 
not as active as a month or so ago, 
some manufacturers report that con- 
sumers are specifying more liberally at 
present, although there is not a great 
deal of new business appearing. Some 
of the western manufacturers of cut 
nails continue to ask $1.65, Pittsburg, 
although the bulk of the trading has 
been done on a basis of $1.60, Pitts- 
We the market as fol- 


made on a_ basis 
Prices on plain 
While the wire 


burg. quote 


lows: 

Wire 
$1.80; retailers’ 
(western makers), 
to $1.65; cut nails (eastern 
burg $1.70; painted barb 
carload lots, $1.80; retailers’ 
$1.90, 30c for galvanizing; 
jobbers in carloads, $1.60, and 
$1.65; polished staples, 
vanized staples, $2.10. 


carload lots, $1.70 to 
lots, $1.85; cut nails 
carload lots, $1.60 
makers), Pitts- 
wire, jobbers’ 
carload lots, 
plain wire to 
to dealers, in 
$1.80; gal- 


nails, jobbers’ 
carload 


jobbers’ 
base, 
with 


carloads, 


Wire Rods.—Users of wire rods are 
specifying for moderately heavy tonnage 


the 


against contracts, but trading in 
cpen market has been light. Odd lots 
have been sold at $29, Pittsburg. Re- 
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ports that this price has been shaded 
have not been confirmed. We quote 
$29, Pittsburg, on Bessemer and open- 


hearth wire rods. 

Coke.—With one or two exceptions, 
furnace covered for their 
coke requirements up to July 1, 
while little attention has been given to 
contracts beyond that period, it is be- 
lieved that opened 
in the very near future for moderately 
heavy tonnage for third quarter and 
last half shipment. Consumers of foun- 
dry coke are closing for their forward 
orders 


interests are 


and, 


negotiations will be 


requirements and some large 
have been booked by 


The coke market, as a whole, is show- 


leading producers. 


ing very little life and prices are not 
very firm. Production is being reg- 


ulated to actual consumption, additional 
ovens having been placed on the idle 
list during the Most sellers of 
furnace coke are holding out for $1.50, 
but coke has been offered at a 
figure without result- 
ing. Prompt foundry 
sold as low as $1.85, 
most sellers are asking from $2 to $2.15, 
Shipments last week aggregated 
approximately 290,000 tons, while the 
estimated production about 278,000 
tons, indicating that 12,000 
of stock in yards or in uncon- 
signed were sent out. We quote, stand- 
ard Connellsville furnace coke _ for 
prompt shipment at from $1.40 to $1.50, 
ovens, and $1.80, ovens, for second half 
delivery. On _ high 
foundry coke, we quote 
$2, ovens, for prompt shipment 
from $2.15 to $2.40, ovens, for forward 
delivery. The Connellsville Courier’s 
figures for the week ending May 13 
show 24,612 active ovens with an out- 
put of 278,037 tons, as compared with 
25,180 active ovens and a production of 
280,367 tons the previous week. 


Old Material.—Ageregate sales of 
heavy melting steel during the week 
involve from 15,000 to 17,000 tons at 
$13, delivered, an advance of 50 cents a 
ton, as compared with made last 
month. Of this tonnage, approximately 
10,000 tons goes to a consumer along 
the Monongahela river. The remainder 
is divided among steel companies along 
the Ohio river and in the Pittsburg 
territory. Dealers are not able to pick 
up very much tonnage at $12.75, and 
as a result, some dealers will not quote 
$13, delivered. We also note two sales 
of 500 tons of bundled sheet scrap, each 
at from $10.50 to $10.75, delivered, and 
scattered lots of machine shop turnings 
and No. 1 wrought scrap. Cast bor- 
ings cannot be had at $8.50, delivered, 
and we quote the market at from $8.75 
to $9, delivered. Demand for No. 1 
cast scrap is not very heavy and sales 


With 


week. 


ovens, 
any sales 
coke 


ovens, 


lower 
has been 


although 


ovens. 


was 
about tons 


cars 


grade Connellsville 
from $1.85 to 
and 


sales 


have been made as low as $13. 
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the exception of a steel company east 
of Pittsburg, practically all consumers 
in this territory, who held up shipments 
in April, are now taking carload lots. 
We quote, gross tons, delivered in the 


Pittsburg district, including Monessen, 
Sharon, Steubenville, Brackenridge and 
Follansbee as follows: 

Heavy melting scrap ........... $13.00 to 13.25 
PSE: CED — 26sec eter caees 14.00 to 14.25 
Bundled sheet scrap ......seeeee0e 10.50 to 10.75 
TA BOGOR: shennide sh.0:6 desma + 004 00 23.50 to 24.00 
Se Be RE i penc asses seuss oo ae 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 wrought: strap. ....i... 13.50 to 14.00 
eT are 13.00 to 13.50 
LOW *QUOGSPROTES 6 es ec e cca es 16.50 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings........ 9.00 to 9.25 
Cast borings Be Pe ere 8.75 to 9.00 
ee Re a ee eae 13.00 to 13.50 
RTT EE TTE TOLL OT Te 13.00 to 13.50 
UNE “ous bons becvaeueds ens 10.50 to 10.75 
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Increased Inquiry for Pig Iron.— 
Orders Come Very Slowly. 


TRADE REVIEW, 
May 23. 


Office of Tue Iron 
1328 Monadnock Block, 


decision of the 
Standard Oil 
sentimental 


The 
in the 


supreme court 
case had a 
favorable effect, 
to the little 


ness has been placed with steel ma 


very 
but, up 
busi- 
| 


K- 


present time, new 


ers in the west and as far as finished 


materials are concerned, the past week 
was, if anything, a little quieter than 


the several preceding weeks. Rail 
orders taken by the leading interest 

amounted to only 3,000 tons in scat- ~ 
tering lots. Deep cuts in the price 
of open hearth forging billets are be 

ing made by independent mills. The 
market is absolutely bare of car in- 
quiries and local plate mills are oper- 
ating at about 60 per cent capacity. 
New structural lettings reported let 
in the Chicago market last week 


amount to only 1,063 tons. Pig iron 


is weak and sales are scarce, although 
inquiry is considerably better. Further 
declines are noted in the Chicago 
scrap market. 


Pig Iron.—The volume of inquiries 
in the local market is heavier than it 
has for but other- 
wise the situation shows little change. 
the territory 
is inquiring for 500 tons of northern 
foundry iron; another firm is asking 
for 500 southern 
foundry iron and inquiries are also 
noted for 1,000 tons of malleable and 
1,000 of No. 2, which 
together with other scattering  in- 
makes a total of over 5,000 
tons reported to be under negotiation 
in this market at present. ‘Practically 
all of this iron is for delivery through- 
out the half. The actual 
amount closed last week 
Allis-Chalmers bought 


been some wecks, 


A foundry in Chicago 


prices on tons of 


tons southern 


quiries 


second 
of 


was very light. 


business 
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100 tons of 8 per cent silicon iron, at 
to $16.29,. 1 0% b. 


furnace. 


said be 
Ohio 


iron is 


a price 
Southern 
southern 


The price of 
very soft and it is 
to get quotations 
as $10.75, Birmingham, on No. 
We 
phosphorus 
2.50 


comparatively easy 
low 


2 foundry. 


as 
inquiry for 
run- 


note 
northern 


an 
low iron, 


per cent silicon, on 
Ohio 


delivered, in 


about 
southern 
$16.15, 


territory. 


ning 


which a furnace has 


quoted Chicago 


The following prices represent the 
market for Chicago delivery, except 
northern iron, which is quoted f. o. 


b. furnace: 


(Shipment this year.) 


Lake Superior charcoal .....cccccescces $17.00 
Northern foundry No. 2.....ccccccccese 15.00 
Bowser TotndTyY ING. J... csi ccocescss 15.10 
Southern silveries, 5 per cent silicon.... 16.35 
Jackson Co. silveries, 8 per cent........ 18.65 
Malleable Bessemer ..iccccccccccccccces 15.00 
PT, re ae 15.10 

Billets—There is very little billet 
business under negotiation and the few 


sales that are being made are going at 
low prices. While the 
maintaining its price firmly at $30.60 
hearth forging bil- 
lets, independent mills are cutting this 
all the way from $4.00 to $6.00. We 
billets, 
hearth 


Corporation is 


per ton for open 


quote, open-hearth forging 
$27.00 f. o. b. Chicago; 


re-rolling billets, $25.60, base, Chicago. 


open 


Merchant Bars.—Bar iron _ specifi- 
cations are fair and some makers re- 
port an increase in orders from rail- 


roads during May amounting to about 


es cent, compared with April. 


are a little weaker 
.20 to 1.25c, Chicago. 


per 
and now 
Hard 


and has been shaded $1 


Prices 
run from 
steel is weak 
making current 
Chicago. New 
bars is coming in very 
there is talk in 
a reduction in prices. A 


recently, quot- 


l.25¢, 


a ton 
ations business 
in soft steel 


slowly, although no 
the 
fair 
bars is reported. 
light with 
maintained. 

We quote, Chicago delivery, as fol- 


west of 


business in concrete reinforcing 
3usiness in shafting 
remains prices fairly well 


lows: 
iron, 1.20c to 1.25c; steel 
rerolled, 1.25c to 1.30c; soft steel bars and 
bands and small shapes, 1.58c to 1.63c, base; 
hoops, 1.68c to 1.73c; planished or smooth 
finished tire steel, 1.78¢ to 1.83c, base; iron 
finished tire steel, 1.73c, base; smooth finished 
larger, 1.98c; 


sar hard bars, 


machinery steel, one inch and 
spring steel, 2.28c; crucible spring steel, 2.78c; 
tool steel, 7c to 9c, with higher prices for 
special grades. Quotations on _ shafting are 
57 per cent off the list for carload lots, and 
52 per cent off for less than carload lots, car- 


load freight allowed to points in base territory. 
On iron and steel from local stock, 
we quote, as follows: 


Bar iron, 1.80c to 1.90c per pound base; 
soft steel bars, 1.80c to 1.90c per pound base; 
soft steel hoops, 2.10c to 2.20c, full extras. 


Fabricating 
this market 


Material. 
let in 


Structural 
contracts reported 
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last week total 1,063 tons. The Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. has taken 115 tons for 
one 216-foot and two 75-foot steel 
spans over the Spokane river, near 
Spokane, Wash. An addition to the 
Post office, Salt Lake City, - Utah, 
which will require 225 tons, will be 


fabricated by the Minneapolis Steel & 
Machinery Co. Contracts been 
let covering the Saticoy ,bridge, Ven- 
tura county, Cal., 300 and the 
Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin Co. ware- 
house at Elyria, Ohio, 116 tons. The 
Nelson Co. taken a contract for 
the Mother House and Academy, Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame, Mankato, Minn., 
307 tons. As reported last week, the 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway let 
8,150 tons of bridge material and this 


have 


tons, 


has 


was divided as follows: To the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., 7,400 tons and to the 
Cambria Steel Co., 650 tons. The 
Mallers building at Madison _ street 
and Wabash avenue, Chicago, which 
will require about 4,000 tons of stand- 
ard shapes, will be let soon. Plans 
are being prepared by Holabird & 
Roche for the new Rand-McNally 
building, Chicago, which will require 


3,000 tons of material. 
We 
b. Chicago, as 


structural 


quote, structural material, f. o. 


follows: 

Beams and channels, 15 inches and under, 
1.58¢ to 1.63c. For extras, see Pittsburg re- 
port. 


Plain material out of store is as 
follows: 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, including 6 
inches, $1.80 to $1.90 per 100 pounds; angles 
over 6 inches, $1.90 to $2 per 100 pounds, 
base; beams, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, $1.80 
per 100 pounds, base; channels, 3 inches and 


larger, $1.80 per 100 pounds, base. 

Rails and Track Supplies. — New 
business in rails is very light and the 
Illinois Steel Co. booked only about 
3,000 tons last 
however, were 


Specifications, 
for some 


week. 
better than 


time previous. Business in light ‘rails 


is fair and shows no diminution. <A 
number of large western trunk lines 


have not yet placed heavy orders for 
the ensuing year, and it is expected 
that some 
be’ booked 
fiscal year, June 30. 

For prices on standard sections, see 


will 
the 


comfortable tonnages 


following the. end of 


Pittsburg report. 
We quote, light rails, f. o. b. 
cago, and track supplies, f. 0. b. 


Chi- 
Jol- 


iet, as follows: 

Light rails, carloads, 40 to 45-pound, 1.16¢ 
to 1.20%c; 30 to 35-pound, 1.19%e to 1.24e; 
16, 20 and 25-pound, 1.20%c to 1.25¢; 12- 
pound, 1.25¢ to 1.29%c. 

Light section relayers, 45 pounds and un- 
der, subject to inspection, $21 to $23; standard 
section relaying rails, subject to inspection, 
$23.50 to $24. 

Track supplies; f. o. b. Joliet, angle bars, 
1.50¢ to 1.60c; railroad spikes, 1.65¢ to 1.75¢; 
smaller size spikes, 1.70c, base; track bolts 
with square nuts, 2.15¢ to 2.25c, base. 
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Plates. — A very dull market for 
plates exists in the west and local 


mills are operating at about 60 per 
cent capacity, on a strictly hand-to- 
mouth basis. Scarcely enough orders 
are kept on hand to run the mill 10 
days. There is still some shading on 
plates up to 80 inches wide, and it is 
not dificult to obtain quotations as 
low as 1.53c, Chicago. 

We quote, mill prices, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Tank plates, % inch thick, 6% 


inches wide, 1.58¢ to 1,63c. For* extras, 
rittsburg report. 


to 100 
see 


Store prices are as follows: 

Tank steel, % inch and heavier, up to 72 
inches wide, 1.80c to 1.90c; from. 72 inches 
to 96 inches wide, 1.90c to 2c; 3-16 inch up 
to and including 60 inches wide, 1.90c to 2c; 
72 inches, 2.15c to 2.25c; No. 8, up to 60 
inches wide, 1.95c to 2.05c. Flange quality 
and heads, 25c extra, 


Sheets.—Further irregularity in price 
is noted and there has been some dis- 
position on the part of jobbers to cut 
quotations. A fair of new 
business is being booked by the. lo- 
cal mill from day to day, but only 
enough to keep it operating at from 
65 to 70 per cent capacity. 

We quote, store prices, f. 0. b. Chi- 


amount 


cago, as follows: 

Blue annealed, No. 10, 2.10c¢ to 2.20c; No. 
12, 2.15c to 2.25c. Box annealed, No. 28, 
2.75¢ to 2.85c. Galvanized, No. 28, 3.65¢ to 
.75c. ; 

For mill prices, see Pittsburg report. Freight 
to Chicago, 18 cents. 


Wire Products.—Orders for wire are 
and nails are moving 
slowly. There are no re- 
ports of shading on nails or wire in 
this market, although it is understood 
that eastern mills are trimming prices 
a littl. Barb wire shipments are 
catching up and deliveries are very 
satisfactory from a consumers’ stand- 


only moderate 
somewhat 


point. 
We quote, f. o. b. Chicago, as fol- 
lows: 


Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $1.98; re- 
tailers’ carload lots, $2.03; retailers’ less than 
carload lots, $2.13; painted barb wire, jobbers’ 
carload lots, $1.98; retailers’ carload lots, 
$2.03; retailers’, less than carload lots, $2.13; 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire to jobbers, 
$1.78; plain wire, retailers’ carload lots, $1.83; 
staples, bright, $1.98. 


Merchant Pipe and Tubes.—There 
has been very little change in the lo- 
cal tube market during the past week. 
Reduced prices on tubes out of store 
have now been in effect for about a 
month, but have had no appreciable 
influence on the volume of business. 
Merchant pipe orders are seasonably 
heavy and tube business is compara- 
tively light. Boiler shops are doing 
little and are ordering from _ stock 
rather than from mills and for this 
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reason store business in tubes is fairly 
good. 

We quote, iron and steel pipe and 
tubes, out of store, as follows: 


Iron and Steel Pipe Basing Prices. 


Steel. Iron. 
; Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
DEeOG IER ices cscs 69.2 54.2 63.2 48.2 
Rr errr re 72.2 59.2 66.2 53.2 
Ge oe eS ere 77.2 66.2 72.2 61.2 
4%4-6 inches ........ 74.2 63.2 69.2 58.2 
oh SEES... nv scnsd 71.2 54.2 67.2 $0.2 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
OWNED) 45s, .0,0lor0'>-s:0 70.2 63.2 54.2 52.2 
ee SRED> os ei's0c ees 75.2 68.2 61.2 55.2 
Pek. COED ice Vie cence 65.2 59.2 47.2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG. 
ee a Oe SOR AOA: 6 Ss 
PE ES ery 63.2... SR.8:. ocew cee 
ae eee erp s 53.2 41.2 ° 
Tubes. 
Lap weld Charcoal Shelby 
steel. iron. seamless. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
5 ME owes d'sase bese 39 o° 57% 
1% to 2% inch ..... 55 40 35 
2m@ to 3% inch...... 62% 50 46 


Cast Iron Pipe.—No important con- 
tracts were let in the west last week. 
The United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. is the low bidder on 3,- 
000 tons of water pipe at St. Louis, 
for which contracts will be signed this 
week. Bids were opened at La Crosse, 
Wis., on May 23, 1,200 tons of 
water pipe. Prices are being fairly 
well maintained, in spite of the falling 
pig although 
small makers 


on 


iron market, several 
are willing to shade cur- 


rent quotations. 


We quote the market, f. o. b. Chi- 
cago, as follows: 

Four-inch water pipe, $25; 6 to 12 inches, 
$24.50, larger sizes, $24; gas pipe, $1 a ton 
higher. 

Old Material—The Chicago scrap 
market is weak and further declines 
are noted in several instances. Old 
iron rails are now quoted $14 per 


gross ton, Chicago, and re-rolled rails, 
$12.25. Iron car been cut 
to $18 per net ton and steel car axles 
to about $16.50. No. 1 busheling is 
now quoted $8.75, Chicago. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul sold 1,- 
400 tons of various grades of old ma- 


axles have 


terial on Monday. 
We quote the market, for delivery 
in consumers’ yards, Chicago, as fol- 


lows: 

GROSS TONS. 
Cee WR Tis 0 isc e's 0 555 $12.75 to 13.25 
El) a nS ae ee a 14.50 to 15.00 


over).. 12.25 to 12.75 
under) 11.25 to 11.75 


Rerolling rails (5 ft. and 
Old steel rails (3 ft. and 


Frogs, switches and guards...... 10.50 to 11.00 

Heavy melting steel ........... 10.25 to 10.75 

SN VCROR. CUEEE oa cod ae 6490.0 aise 10.00 to 10.50 
NET TONS. 

a ee ee rere $11.00 to 11.50 

| ee ae eS SA 10.00 to 10.50 

Arch bars and transoms......... 13.50 to 14.00 


Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 10.00 to 10.50 


PE ies Dak Cres Baa wh pan oa ame 15.00 to 15.50 
Peeters aaa 2 18.00 to 18.50 
ee OE LC Lee OEY Pee 16.50 to 17.00 
EOS, CIBER «ng sacs ccs ce o'3> 17.00 to 18.00 
REO.  SOOMS . .. . ciuih oth. 0 sats'o mwa 10.50 to 11.00 
CE OD 5k ha hs a Se 68% 8.00 to 8.50 
ln Ps OP ere py ere 10.75 to 11.25 
No. cb Wmeheling 6.2. os. eet ows 8.75 to 9.25 
a eer 6.75 to 7.25 
Bits Re EMRE OBEs cos cdipichhed be. 0:0s 7.50 to 8.00 
Boiler punchings .......+esse05 12.50 to 13.00 


Cast and mixed borings......... 5.25to 5.75 
Machine shop turnings.......... 6.25 to 6.75 
Railroad malleable ............. 10.25 to 10.75 
Agricultural malleable .......... 9.25 to 9.75 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 9.25 to 9.75 


12.50 to 13.00 


Angle bars, splices, etc., iron.... 
10.50 to 11.00 


Angle bars, steel 
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Large Tonnage of Ore Sold.—Inquiry 
for Bar Iron. 


Office of THE Iron 
Penton Building, 


Trave REVIEW, 
May 23. 


Iron Ore.—The most important sales 
made since those of W. P. Snyder & 


Co., April 20, have just been closed. 
A Cleveland firm has sold 300,000 tons 
of old range non-Bessemer for de- 
livery during the three years beginning 
this year, 100,000 tons each year at a 
Lake Michigan port, and 100,000 tons 
for delivery at Lake Erie this year. 
It is understood that sales were made 


at slightly below regular quotations, and 
that the firm making the deals has now 
sold practically all of its standard ores 
for this year’s delivery. Ore dealers sell 
ing at regular prices are taking 
little that 
not expect to do much until the limited 
dis- 


very 


business, and say they do 


tonnage offered at concessions is 


posed of. During the past week, repre- 


sentatives of lake ore agencies have 
continued negotiations with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., but no contracts have 


heen made, and the company is finding’ 
considerable difficulty in contracting for 
low in phosphorus at 


ores sufficiently 


prices which are obtainable. The price 
offered by the 


unit delivered,—will 


company—8 cents 
con- 


steel 


per not be 
sidered by lake ore companies. 
On base ores with the guarantee of 55 per 
cent on old range and Mesabi Bessemer, and 
51% per cent on old range and Mesabi non- 
Bessemer, quote as follows: Old range 
Bessemer, $4.50; Mesabi Bessemer, $4.25; old 
range $3.70; Mesabi non-Bes- 
semer, 


we 


non-Bessemer, 
$3.50. 

The inquiry of the Cana- 
for 2,500 tons 
of basic of 
500 May 
was figured on by at least one Cleveland 
the 
placed in this city. 
of 200 tons of 
half at $11 Birmirgham. quota- 
tion of $10.50 No. 2 
is general, and the market seems to be 


Pig Iron. 
dian Car & Foundry Co. 


for delivery at the rate 


tons per month beginning in 


contract not 
We 


southern 


company, but was 
the’ sale 


for last 


note 
No, 1 
The 
Birmingham for 
tending downward. While the pig iron 
market is extremely duii, sellers express 


the conviction that numerous buyers 
will not be able to delay making con- 
tracts much longer. We quote, de- 
livered in Cleveland, for prompt  ship- 


ment and the higher for second half: 


No. -1 foundry 
No. 2 foundry 
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i ey ee eee 14.85°to 15.35 

Gray TOTBO cc cccsvcdccccccececs 13.25 

ETT See ee te eC 15.90 

Lake Superior charcoal ........ 17.50 

Jackson Co. 8 per cent silvery... 18.50 
Coke.—The market continues quiet 


We quote: 

$1.40 to $1.50 
for second 
$1.95 to $2 
second half. 


with no change in prices. 
coke, 
delivery, $1.80 
fourdry coke, 
$2.40 for 


Connellsville furnace 


fer prompt and 
half. 


for 


Connellsville 
prompt, and $2 to 


Finished Material.—Interest has cen- 


tered in bidding on the new Y. M. C. 
A. building, which will require 1,350 
tons. On the former, the lowest bid- 


der on plans as revised by the company 


was the American Bridge Co. at $66,- 
300, while on the bids based on the 
plans as drawn by the architects, Hub- 
bell & Benes, T. H. Brooks & Co. were 
the lowest bidders at $69,000. On the 
Statler hotel, the contract has been 
awarded to the American Bridge Co. 
Structural business shéws some improve- 
ment, especially in specifications. The 
Merchants’ Dispatch ‘Transportation Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., is in the markct fer 
1,150 tons of bar iron and other ma- 
terial, the largest inquiry of this kind 
that has appeared in many a day. Re- 
cent sales of steel wire at 1.70 Pitts- 
burg are attributed to jobbers who 
have had low priced contracts. The 
market is now firmer. 


Some inquiry has de- 


Old Material. 


veloped leading to sales in this city 
of relaying rails. Other lines show 
few signs of lite. A firm offer of 
$11.75 for heavy steel for delivery 
outside this city has been made in 
two instances, each for tonnages 


How- 


are apparent- 


ranging from 300 to 500 tons. 
ever, outside consumers 


iy not any more inclined te buy than 


Cleveland users. We quote, gross 
tons, f. o. b. Cleveland, as follows: 

eee 00h. ORE: sade sb be ses cell's $1500 to 15.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 ft.).... 13.50 to 14.00 
Old steel rails (over 6 ft.)...... 12.00 to 12.50 
MODEMS « TOMB. ss 4:00 parid avicweee 20.50 to 21.00 
See Ge WARE voces vane sedcaee 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel boiler plate........... 10.00 to 10.50 
Malleable iron (railroad)........ 12.25 to 12.75 
ee PNET Sk 25 owes a8 cw a8 0 t0 19.00 to 19.50 
Pie) OF TMNG A4S 6 0k. a vt by saees 0% 8.00 to 8.50 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 11.00 to 11.50: 
ee eee Se) eee 11.50 to 12.00 
Country mixed steel ...c..cceee 9.50 to 10.00 


We quote, net tons, as follows: 


No: 2: Ri Ri, wrought: ise. hse $12.50 to 13.00 
I Ge a ere pe 11.00 to 11.50 
WO: ZT MACHINE CORE 2.0% cee tes 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 dealers’ wrought.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings ......... 6.50 to 7.00 
Caen: Waeeee 4 5 As covets deals 6.00 to 6.50 
PEOGe OU. TOR. 26s 60.0600 anne 8.00 to 8.50 
WHOUGtt GTiHlINGO 2. cc ccccscces 6.50 to 7.00 
SUS: PHOS) ales 86:455 050 tS INR 10.50 to 11.00 

The Culver Wrought Iron Range 
Co. of St. Louis has obtained an op- 
tion on 10 acres of ground at the 


southeast corner of Page avenue and 
the Wabash tracks in ‘that city as a 
site for a $500,000 plant the company 
proposes to erect. 
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Virginia Pig Iron Seliing at Lower 
Quotations. 


TRADE REVIEW, 
Bldg., May 23. 


Office of Tue Iron 
808 Provident Bank 
for a somewhat 


signs of re- 


Pig Iron.—Except 
better inquiry and 
newed activity, there is no change in 
the pig iron market, locally. An in- 
quiry is out for from 300 to 500 tons 
of northern and southern iron for a 
northern Indiana melter. An inquiry 
is out for 200 tons of high phosphorus 
iron and one melter is open for some 
special high sulphur iron amounting 
to 400 or 500 tons, both for close-by 
Several small ‘tonnages of 
foundry iron have been closed in 
northern and central Indiana, and one 


some 


delivery. 


or two in central Ohio, aggregating 
about 1,000 tons. The Louisville & 
Nashville railroad bought 300 tons of 
southern foundry for its southern 
shops. In the east a number of 600 
and 700-ton lots of Virginia No. 2X 


iron have been sold at about $12.25. 
Although there is little increase in 
actual sales of pig iron, more buyers 
are inquiring for small lots, and buy- 
ers and sellers are closer together on 
prices than for some time past. Ap- 

the stocks hand on fur- 
nace yards are centered around No. 2 
iron, as the lower grades of No. 4 and 
gray forge are scarce and prices are 


parently on 


generally maintained on these grades. 


Malleable and basic continue inactive 
and can be bought for about $14. 
Jackson county silicon is down to 


$17.20. For the last half, prices for 
contract remain at $11, Birmingham, 
for southern No. 2, and $14 for north- 
ern No. 2. Based on a freight rate 


of $3.25 from Birmingham, and $1.20 


from Ironton, we quote, Cincinnati 
and southern Ohio, as follows: 
Southern foundry No. 2........ $13.75 to 14.25 
Southern foundry No, 3......... 13.25 to 13.50 
Southrn foundery No. 4......... 13.25 
Southern gray forge ....cscsees 12.75 
DOGDIEG. iv FEL. 55 0 (dbSS a oerhe twee 12.75 
moutnern INO. 1 . 80ft. 4500005900 14.50 to 14.75 
Southern No. 2+ agft.o. ddccccecs 14.00 to 14.25 
Standard southern car wheel.... 25.50 to 25.75 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 14.95 to 15.20 
Northern No, 3 foundry........ 14.45 to 14.70 
Northern No. 4 foundry........ 14.20 
Jackson county 8 percent silicon. 17.20 
Coke. — Connellsville furnace coke 
continues to sag a little and good 


brands can be bought as low as $1.35, 
for prompt shipment, and as low as 


$1.65 for contract for the remainder 
of the year. The better grades of 
coke are held 10 cents higher than 


this both for prompt and future ship- 
ments, with the other brands of fur- 
nace coke at $1.60 to $1.75 for prompt 
and as high as $1.85 for future ship- 


ments. Good foundry coke can be 
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had as low as $1.80 for prompt ship- 
ment, and with very little premium 
for contracts. Foundry contracts con- 
tinue holding up well and a number 
are being closed at the above figures. 
Among the sales of the past week are 
several lots of 8,000 tons of Con- 
nellsville coke going to British Co- 
lumbia, Canada, for smelter purposes. 
We quote the producing districts as 


follows: 


Contract 
second half. 


$2.25 to 2.40 


Prompt 
shipment. 

Connellsville district: 
Foundry coke .......$2.00 to 2.25 


Furnace coke ....... 1.35 to 1.60 1.75 to 1.85 
Wise county district: 

Foundry coke ....... 2.00 to 2.25 2.10 to 2.35 

Furnace coke ....... 1.75 to 2.00 *Sliding 

[scale basis. 

Pocahontas district: 

Foundry coke ....... 2.00 to 2.15 2.10 to 2.35 

Furnace coke ....... 1.60 to 1.75 1.75 to 1.85 
New river: 

Foundry coke ....... 2.50t03.25 2.60 to 3.25 

Furnace coke ....... 2.10to2.15 2.10 to 2:20 


*Sliding scale basis means $1.60 for coke 
based on $9, Birmingham for pig iron, with 
an advance of 16 2-3 per cent of the amount 


over $9 at which pig iron is quoted, This 
is the usual basis. Other forms of sliding 
contracts are also made. 

Finished MaterialIt is expected 


that next month will begin activity 
for many lines of finished material, as 
the agriculturalimplement makers will, 
it is hoped, be in the market. While 
warehouses report fair selling, 
volume is not considered good, 
and indications are in sight to 
make it very much better. While 
some shading has been currently re- 
ported on plates and bars, the Pitts- 
burg mill base of $1.40 is pretty gen- 
erally adhered to. The Ralston Steel 
Car Co., of East Columbus, which is 
in the market for some machine tools 
for anextension recently completed to 
its structural shop, states that the re- 
ported erection of its new shops is 
premature, but that it will begin work 
on buildings in the fall. 

Old Material.—The railroads have 
found the old material market so low 
that several of them have not sold 
their monthly accumulations, and are 
holding them over for better prices. 
Mills are taking the choice of the 
market at very low figures, and, while 
there have been no material reduc- 
tions lately, it is because there is not 
enough activity to establish a market. 
We quote the old material market for 
delivery in consumers’ yards, Cincin- 
nati, and southern Ohio, as follows: 

GROSS TONS. 


local 
the 
no 


Ohi iven rails, gross........... $14.00 to 14.50 
Old steel, rerolling, gross...... - 13.00 to 14.06 
Old iron axles, gross.......... 19.25 to 19.75 
Steel melting scrap, gross...... - 11.00 to 11.75 
Car, . wittel®,. $F C06 vies cvnvevvas 11.50 to 12.59 
NET TONS, 
Old No. 1 R. R. wrought......$12.25 to 12.75 
Noy 3.2 Se OEe ) «0:0 6 caus cons +» 11.00 to i2.00 
Nos: 2 Ree vic dine sewn » 9.00to 9.50 
Stove. plate ........ evich sob tte - &25to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings........ + 6.50to 7.09 
Cant DOMME: “50s ad ons ba6 teaeos - 5.50to 6.25 
Cate; DAES Wan sseich sad bivah wake 7.75 to 8.50 
Sheet scrap, bundled .....<..... 7.50to 8,50 
No. CORE UETOET 5 os cc igucecs 10.50 to 11.00 
Honey 20fQigs) (3 5 <00s chive doi «. 7.75to 8.75 
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Leading Virginia Maker Cuts Market 
Sharply—Panama Canal Re- 
quirements. 


May 22. 


Pig Iron.—Of leading importance in 
week the action of the 
producer of Virginia iron in 
cutting the market 75 cents a ton for 
third quarter and 50 cents for fourth 


the has been 


largest 


quarter, or to $12.25 and $12.50 fur- 
nace for 2X, respectively, for these 
periods of shipment. This maker, 
which for about four years has car- 
ried upon its’ books a large stock of 
iron, exceeding 150,000, has set out to 


sell about 25,000 tons with the presumed 
purpose of stimulating a buying move- 
“ment and has already disposed of 
probably 15,000 tons, of which 2,000 to 
3,000 tons this territory at 
from $15.05 to $15.30, delivered, there- 
and 
are 


came to 


underselling the Lehigh 
Schuylkill Valley 
held at a $15.50, 
for No. 2X. 

sold also 
buyers, and has ‘been scattered broad- 
ly throughout the east and New Eng- 
land as the concessions are being of- 
merchants 


by 
grades, which 
minimum 
the 


Virginia 


delivered, 
Considerable of iron 


has gone to local 


through 
All 


confirmation 


fered. generally 


and being 
and in 


pre- 


middlemen. sales are 


made subject to 
the view that the new price will 
vail for a limited period only, other 
Virginia makers are holding off from 
meeting the price and are still quoting 


$13 furnace. Reports of sales of basic 


to eastern steel works, at $14.50, de- 
livered, in addition to those at this 
price, previously’ announced, are cur- 
rent, but confirmation is lacking, as 
both buyers and sellers are secretive 
as’ to details. The basic market in 
the. east, however, has been estab- 
lished at $14.50, delivered, and offers 
of the principal consumers are at this 
figure. Some negotiations are under- 
stood to be still pending. A lot of 
800 tons of Virginia basic offered in 
this territory has been absorbed by 


Virginia pipe makers. A pipe maker 


in this district has also ‘closed for 1,- 


000..to 2,000 tons of Virginia lower 
grades at’ $12, furnace, or $14.80, de- 
livered. In°low phosphorus iron, one 
of the principal consumers in_ this 
district is negotiating for 5,000 tons 
for last half. Small sales of the 
standard-- product at $21, Philadelphia, 
are noted, but other material less, de- 
sirable in» some element is available 


at. $20.50, ‘delivered. On the whole, 
buyers are still indifferent to pig iron 
attractive prices 


for 


propositions © unless 


are named, and it is necessary 
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sellers to seek out the business. Open 
buying and inquiry is in small lots. 
One of the Heckscher furnaces, which 
is on basic, is about to go out for re- 
lining. 

The United States Steel Products 
Co. is low bidder on 1,550 tons of pig 
iron for annual Panama canal require- 
ments at $16.02, delivered, for 400 tons 


of No. 1, $15.68, delivered, for 250 
tons of No. 2, and $15.45, delivered, 
for 900 tons of No. 3. 
NS ee” AG ne ee $15.75 to 16.25 
Gs BM IE ne cia sio'cd 0 cdehe'e 15.50 to 15.75 
CS Ok “rer -++ 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard gray forge ......... -. 14.75 to 15.00 
OE Re Peas err eee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
Pes as REPU oss Gah oh oe 15.05 to 15.30 
Bros SO OUMMOTH is ob eee eds oes 14.75 to 15.00 
Standard low phosphorus ...... 21.00 
Sheets—Some of the plate mills 


hive been more active in seeking or- 
for No. 10 at 455c, Pit 
burg, or full plate prices with a 

added, and_ sheet 
competition 


ders gage 


ts- 
15- 
differential 
meeting this 


cent 
miakers are 
with equal quotations on No. 10 gage 
of the annealed product. On the 
dinary sheet trade, the 1.65c price for 
10 gage blue annealed sheets is 
being quoted. Sheet mills in the 
east are slightly less active than tliey 


or- 


No. 


have been but the volume of business, 
made up largely of smaller orders, 
shows litle change. No. 10 gage blue 
annealed sheets are quotable at {from 
1.70c to 1.80c Fhiladelphia. 

Finished Material.—In 
improvement in 


entered 


some cases, 


appreciable the vol- 


ume of business by makers 


has been apparent, but in general, any 


change for the better in the situation 


has been largely in terms of senti- 


ment, which has become more cheer- 


ful. 
ers report that, for the first time in a 
the or- 


of the eastern plate mak- 


Some 
weeks, volume. of 
ders the 
ceeded the rated capacity of the works 
the 


number of 


received past week has ex- 


for such a period. A number of 


eastern makers of finished lines, how- 
ever, continue to ship at a_ slightly 
greater rate than they are taking new 
business, and operations have been 
further reduced in some cases. The 
bar market is still dull, with price 
irregularities on bar iron and re-rolled 
steel bars. Some of the eastern bar 
iron mills, it is reported, will go to 
1.20c, mill, but the lowest price on _ re- 
rolled steel bars encountered in the 
east has been 1.25c, Pittsburg. Wire 
makers at a recent mecting in New 


York reaffirmed present prices for the 
next 60 days. 

A great 
jects are appearing and the number of 
are 


many small structural pro- 


contracts active 
encouraging. Plain material 
are firm, but fabricating quotations re- 
Detrick Bros., Bal- 
1,100 tons for the 


larger tonnage 


prices 


main very close. 


timore, have the 
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Maryland Casualty Co., that city, which 


will include a _ considerable quan- 
tity of° Bethlehem _ sections. The 
Baltimore Bridge Co. has 700 tons for 
the Army and Navy club, Washing- 
ton. The Riggs hotel and _ theater, 


Washington, 2,000 tons, and the Com- 
mercial National Bank building, Char- 
lotte, N. C., placed by latest estimate 
at 800 tons, have been postponed for 
bids until this week. Bids have ‘gone 
in for 350 tons for a power house for 
the Co., Scranton, 
Pa: bridges for the 
Chesapeake & Ohio are up. 

The United States Steel 
Co. is bidder 
material in the 
quirements of iron and steel products 


Scranton Electric 


Several small 
Exports 
the 
re- 


low upon most of 


annual budget of 
for the Panama canal, aggregating a 
total of about 10,000 including 
3,000 tons of rails, 1,000 tons of shapes 
and plates, 600 tons of steel bars, 3,- 
kegs of railroad spikes and mis- 
cellaneous material. The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. is low on 1,800 tons of open- 
Laugh- 


tons, 


750 


hearth rails, and the Jones & 


lin Steel Co. by a slight margin on 
the spikes, but the United States Steel 
Products Co., which is second on the 


latter, offers more desirable delivery 


conditions. 
In shipbuilding work, the 
in’. Se 


\merican- 


Hawaiian Steamship figuring 


upon the construction of four vessels, 
to be ready for navigation through 
the Panama canal. Each will require 


about 3,000 tons of shapes and plates. 


Structural shapes, 1.55c to 1.60c; steel plates 


1.55c to 1.60c; steel bars, 1.55c to 1.60c; refined 
bar iron, 1.27c to 1.32c; cut nails, $1.75 to 
$1.80; blue annealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 
1.70c to 1.80¢; 4 x 4-nch open-hearth rolling 
billets, $25.40; forging billets, $3.40. 

Old Material—The market contin- 


ues one of small trading and the range 


The 


of negotiations is very narrow. 


steel mills are getting but odd lots of 
heavy melting stock at their offers of 
$13, delivered, as not a great amount 


being brought out at 
this figure, but these buyers appear in 


no way disposed to change conditions 


of material is 


or to stimulate tonnage offering by 
higher prices. Brokers are covering 


on their contracts at about $13.25, de- 
Prices, though not strong in 
tone, are practically with 
the exception of wrought pipe, which 
is off 25 cents this week from previ- 
We quote, gross tons, de- 
and 


livered. 
stationary 


Ous levels. 


livered to eastern Pennsylvania 


New Jersey consumers, as follows: 


Teed “OO SOIREE OSs oop 6 0.064 dpek 6 $16.50 to 17.00 
Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 13.75 to 14.00 
Heavy melting  steel........se00. 13.00 to 13.50 
Loi “Gar Ne VIS eds ide ce ices 13.00 to 13.50 
es ee oS a 18.00 to 19.00 
8 le oR ples RS Sar 25.00 to 26.00 
POR ee a | eerie es 15.00 to 15.50 
SEE MIE 56 treo 5009 6.64 0.9,0.0-0 12.50 to 12.75 
MOG OEE S5U6 b's be pone s Shue 7.50 to 8.00 
Wrought turnings 2.062. cessec0 8.50 to 9.00 
SIGRUY 1CMER BCTOD Sass ccsacvtene 13.00 to 13.50 
Raeiledad malleable... ...ccrsessicd 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove BUR sheccccseccsvccsuves 10.00 to 10.50 
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Pig Iron Sales of Heavier Volume— 
Sentiment is Improved. 


REVIEW, 


May 23. 


Tue Iron TRADE 
West Street Bldg., 


Office of 

1115 

Iron Ore.—A current report that an 
eastern steel works has closed for a 
block of 150,000 tons of Swedish 
for this season’s shipment, is officially 
denied by the seller. The 
only new sales of Swedish ore made 


ore 


reported 


this season have been three cargoes 
previously reported. It has been 
known in the market that this steel 
interest has been negotiating for a 
large block of ore in different direc- 
tions. An example of the high ocean 
freights ruling on ore shipments from 
distant parts of the old world, the 
chartering of the steamer Tuddal from 
Poti, Russia, to Baltimore or Phila- 


delphia, has just been done at 14s 6d 
for a cargo of 5,000 tons of mangan- 
ese ore. This is regarded as a high 
rate of freight from the port in ques- 
tion. 

Pig Iron.—Stimulated 
low prices, a much heavier volume of 
buying has been done the past week 


in different eastern districts, which is 


generally by 


roughly estimated as being from 30,- 
000 to 40,000 tons. About 10,000 to 
15,000 tons of this been 
in Virginia foundry upon 
which a reduction of 75 and 50 cents 
to $12.25 for third quarter and $12.50 
on fourth quarter, for 
No. 2X iron, has been made by the 
maker in that district. Most 
has for third 
gone to 


amount has 


grades, 


respectively, 


leading 
iron sold been 
and much of it 


England 


of this 
quarter 
New consumers at _ prices 
ranging $15.05 to $15.30, 
docks at water points, fo $16, deliver- 
the Connec- 
consumers 


has 


from on 


ed, in interior. Leading 
ticut 


the market on heavy lots of malleable 


have been sounding 
iron, aggregating from 5,000 to 15,000 
for extended forward shipment, 
but have not yet placed this business. 
New Jersey stove works have taken 
1,500 tons of No. 2X for last half and 
another leading several 
thousand tons of foundry iron for dif- 


tons, 


consumer 


ferent eastern plants, the business go- 
ing to Buffalo furnaces, where $13.50 
for No. 2X is now more freely offer- 
ed. The New York Air Brake is un- 
derstood to have placed 3uffalo 
its recent in- 
different 
sales for 
Canadian shipment are noted. A lead- 
ing buyer has taken 1,000 tons of 2X 
for nearby shipment for its Canadian 
plant, while the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Co. has closed with Buffalo mak- 


with 

portion of 

4,750 
Some 


makers a 
for tons of 


fair-sized 


quiry 
grades. 
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ers on an inquiry for 2,500 tons of 
basic to be delivered over the next 
five months at Welland, Ont. This 


buyer has also been inquiring for 2,- 
500 to 3,000 phosphorus 
iron for delivery at Montreal, after 
Aug. 1, and it is believed this busi- 
ness will go to English makers. Some 
been 


tons of low 


negotiations have 
started by eastern Pennsylvania steel 
works and offers of $14.50, at 
one large sale was recently.made, as 
reported, are under consideration. We 
for third quarter 


fresh basic 


which 


quote, prompt and 


shipment, as follows: 


Northern foundry No. 1........ $1 
Yo. 2X foundry 
2 plain 
No. 2 Virginia 
No. 2. southern 
Malleable 

Gray forge 


OuN 
ASDOn 
o 
3 
mA 


. 
. 
os _ 
PAO 


foundry........ 


wn 
Loe) 
wn 
- 


oe 
°o 
_ 
Unwin nawnan 
SON WwUNoO 
ecCuncoums 


_ 
P= 
S52 
wn 
ad 
° 


Coke. — Occasionally some large 
long-term contracts for foundry coke 
are ‘being made with eastern consum- 
ers. A Connecticut buyer has bought 
about 240 cars of high grade foundry 
coke for .extended shipment at $2.40, 
ovens. 

Ferro-Alloys.—Interest in  ferro-al- 
Probably 500 


scattered 


loys is light at present. 
ferro-manganese in 
pending, chiefly for 
shipment. We quote 80 per cent fer- 
ro-manganese at $36.50 to $37.75, Bal- 
timore, and 50 per cent ferro-silicon 
at from $53 to $54, Pittsburg. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—James J. McAvoy 
is the low bidder on the contractor's 
letting of 6,500 tons of 6 to 20-inch 
pipe and specials for the borough of 


tons of 


lots, is western 


Richmond, upon which bids were en- 
tered this The remaining ton- 
nage of the large lot of pipe recently 
asked for by the metropolis goes in 
tomorrow. This includes 8,800 tons 
for the | Bronx 1,600 tons for 
Queens. Figures have gone in for 
2,750 tons of 12 to 24-inch sizes for 
Boston, and_ 1,200 for Lynn, 
Mass., but awards have not 
announced. Some improvement in in- 
quiry in private work is reported. We 
Pipe at from $21 to 
New York, in carload 


week. 


and 


tons 


yet been 


quote 6-inch 
o21.50," s. 3 
lots. 

Finished Material. 
been a 


has 
the 
the 


While there 


undoubtedly change for 
better 
market 


actual improvement is shown, the gen- 


in the sentimental side of 


and, in some’ isolated cases, 


eral situation as to buying volume 


manifests no marked developments. 
Buyers are following conservative pol- 
icies in for their needs and 
the mills likewise have adjusted their 
that little stocks 
accumulated. The result is 
buying of prominence will be quickly 
roflected in an 
erations. 


Structural 


closing 


are being 


that 


affairs so 
any 


increase of plant op- 


makers wiil consider the 
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line at a meeting 
in this city tomorrow. While a 
work is coming out, 


situation in their 
very 
fair amount of 
much of it is hanging fire and some 
siructural makers report the position 
of their hooks is not as good as has 
been. Fabricating prices continue low. 
the New 
building 


The formal contract for 


York ‘Telephone Exchange 


placed with Lever- 
The plain material 
If standard 


sections, about 5,500 tons will be used, 


has finally been 
ing & 


not yet been placed. 


Gerrigues. 
has 
or a less amount if Bethlehem shapes 
The 


Syracuse, 


Rosenbloom de- 
partment 900 tons, 
have gone to the Syracuse Bridge Co.; 
the the the 
Baltimore Copper Melting & Rolling 


are selected. 


stores, 


extension of plant of 


Co., Baltimore, 600 tons, to the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Construction Co. and 
a bridge for a traction company at 
Ft. Edward, N. Y., 200 tons, to the 
Ainerican Bridge Co. The general 
contract for the Virginia Life Insur- 
ance Duilding, Richmond, Va., 1,000 


tons, has been taken by the Geo. A. 
vuller Co. The Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad viaduct at Marion, 


has up a 


Ind., about 800 tons and a highway 


bridge at McElhatton, Pa., 800 tons, 
is pending. Bids are going in this 
week on 3,900 tons for the Aeolian 


building, Forty-second street, this city, 
and on 1,000 tons for the General Elec- 
tric Co. office at Buffalo, which has been 
postponed. The ask- 
ing for about 1,500 tons of shapes for 


contractors are 
state barge canal construction. 
Tke Geo. A. Fuller 
genera! contract 
Newark, 


tons, is 


Co. has the 
for the Bamberger 
N. J., but the 
6.000 still pending. 
Metropolitan Bridge Co. 
200 tons for an addition to the Childs 
restaurant at Park Place, this city. 
Action is scheduled to be taken this 
week on the Jarmulowsky bank build- 
1,200 


American Radiator Co. is 


steel, 
The 


about 


store, 


has 


on Canal street, this city, 

The 
expected to come out soon with plans 
for work at 3, Seal 
We for delivery at tidewater, 


as follows: 


ing, 
tons. 
some Jayonne, 


quote, 


Angles, 3 to 6 inches and heavier, 1.56c 
to 1.6lc; tees, 3 x % inch and heavier, 1.56c 
to 1.6lc; plates, carload, tank, 1.56c to 1.61c; 
boiler steel, 1.66c to 1.7lc; marine boiler, 
1.96c to 2.0lc; bar iron, 1.30c¢ to 1.35c; soft 
steel bars, 1.56c to 1.6lc. 

Old Material—The market contin- 
ues in a more or less listless state, 


as it is difficult to interest buyers on 
lots, their 


dealers 


sizeable except at own 
are not 


extensively, 


prices, and disposed 


to commit . themselves 
owing to the material not being free- 
Deal- 


hand to 


ly available at current values. 


ings. accordingly, are of a 
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mouth nature and in small lots for 
immediate requirements, but these 


show no great variation in prices. We 
quote, gress tons, prices New York 
dealers will pay at tidewater, with the 
exception of cast scrap, which has a 
local demand, as follows: 


Ae: ar: Wheeley. ncsadeccevscs oe $11.50 to 12.00 
Cu SUOMD  MNOOD © cv 00 c.cc0cccicce 21.50 to 12.00 
Old steel shafting ......... 15.50 to 16.00 
Heavy melting steel ............ 10.75 to 11.00 
TR Sy a 13.00 to 13.50 
EFORCE SET: Saws occ coveees 12.00 to 12.50 
IE CEE ns ov odes igeetece 10.00 to 10.50 
Se POS snc SH Hb ee che a dh ve 5.75 to 6.00 
Wrought turnings .............. 6.00 to 6.50 
Heavy cast SCTap ...ceeseces +++ 11,50 to 12.00 
Railroad, malleable ..........+. - 10,00 to 10.50 
SE SEE Law h 4 G0 6.6 doe Sha cdc coves 9.00 to 9.50 
le SOUS Se 0 Sdi oe v's ° 9.00 to 9.50 
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Pig Iron Business Limited Both as to 
Inquiry and Sales. 
May 22. 
Pig Iron.—Transactions in pig iron 
are limited to very small lots, and few 


of them, in the St. Louis territory. 
One sale of 1,000 tons of malleable was 


reported this morning as made to a 
concern in Iowa last week, but denial 
of such a transaction has been made. 


There is virtually no inquiry out, and 
consumers say they have plenty of iron 
for their immediate needs. Certain 
grades of southern silicon iron can be 
bought readily at $10.50. Northern iron 
remains at $13.75 to $14, Ironton, with 
almost no demand, Prices on southern 
‘iron, delivered, to which the Birming- 


ham freight of $3.75 has been added, 
follow: 

OE ee Ce oe peer Aree ee re: yer $14.75 
ORG OR. Oe cee wines ois « dk plete ea ths 14,25 
RD See Seren ee oC Sr oer Se Ca 14.00 
OCC: Haig Sis 0 kab tpeageldne cub be ps 13.75 


Coke.—One sale of 15 to 16 tons of 
foundry coke is reported to have been 
made last week, and several for smaller 
lots. The market is quiet, with a possi- 
ble shading of 10 cents a ton for spot 
shipments. Prices are as follows: 

We 


grades, 


foundry 
1911; 72- 
to $2.15 on tracks and 
48-hour Connellsville 
Virginia 


Connellsville 
for whole of 


quote 72-hour 
$1.90 to $2.40 
foundry, $1.90 

immediate delivery; 
$1.40 to $1.50; 
foundry, $1.90 to $2.15; 48-hour Virginia fur- 
nace, $1.50 to $1.75. The freight to East St. 
Louis and St. Louis is $2.80, and $2.70 from 
the Virginia fields when shipment is destined 
beyond St. Louis, 


hour 
for 


furnace, best 72-hour 


Finished Material:—Structural mate- 
rial is in good demand, and prices are 
maintained without difficulty. The de- 
mand for bars is fair. Standard steel 
rails are moving nicely, and quite a 
number of interurban projects are ex- 
pected to materialize within the next 
30 days to six months, which will re- 
sult in considerable buying. Track fast- 
in fair demand. Some of 


enings are 
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the large dealers insist that business in 
finished material is very good, and that 
prospects for an improvement are 
bright. 

Old Material.—Transactions in scrap 
iron remain almost at a standstill, with 
some shading of prices. Quotations re- 
main nominally as follows: 


Spee ees” $13.00 to 13.50 
Old iron rails 14.00 to 14.50 
Rerolling rails (4 ft. and over).. 12.50 to 13.00 
Old steel rails (2 ft. and under) 11.50 to 12.00 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 

and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 
Relaying rails, subject to inspection 24.50 to 25.00 


ee ee 


Frogs, switches and guards...... 12.00 to 12.50 
Heavy melting steel ...... scanee 12.00 to 12.50 
DEOUNI WO ccs ct csctcccces 12.00 to 12.50 
We quote, net tons, as follows: 
WO Ame Bh WOVE. <ssccccest $11.50 to 12.00 
Os aes WOMEN. ccees cides 10.50 to 11.00 
Arch bars and transoms ....... 13.50 to 14.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs.. 12.00 to 12.50 
ES GO| COE Pe 14.50 to 15.00 
Sts GREP CORRES s 00:0.9:4.0:010:0:0'2,0:6.0.0,0 18.00 to 18.50 
REE > ORT MEIOD |W .s 6020.4 050% sc 00 - 18.00 to 18.50 
LMComOlye.. 4008 dhe o.04000000 600 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 country wrought......... 9.25to 9.75 
pas, Oth OM. kis a c-s dole dvtaes - 8.50to 9.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... err 9.75 to 10.25 
ee ET SEE saNancobcscewes 6.50 to 7.00 
Gs hk DORE! COh-: oni ocen's¢02R - 850to 9.00 
MOMCE DUTCHMEN sc ccc pes cceccce 9.75 to 10.25 
Cast and mixed borings ........ 5.00 to 5.50 
Machine shop turnings 7.00 to 7.50 
MeaYORd  MANSRS .. cc ccc ees 9.50 to 10.00 
Agricultural malleable .. 8.50 to 9.00 
WE SRA” Sos vaso pp es tps ¢ cone 9.50 to 10.00 
Angle splice bars, iron..... escee 12.25 to 12.50 
Angle splice bars, steel......... 11.00 to 11.50 











Inquiry Fairly Active—Canadian 
Inquiry Still Pending. 
May 22. 


this 


22 
Pig Iron.—The opening of 
week showed an improvement in the 


general sentiment and a fairly large 
tonnage not yet closed. The business 


closed in the preceding week is 
estimated at between 5,000 and 7,000 
tons, mostly in small lots. A Cana- 
dian inquiry for 2,500‘tons of basic is 
still under negotiation. Some of the 


foundries are busy while others are 


slack, depending on _ circumstances. 
There is a tendency toward firmer 


prices. We quote f. o. b. furnace as 
follows: 

Pt REG MENGE cet eeeribbaeascere $14.00 to 14.50 
MES Pe Sees Sere ee 13.50 to 13.75 
Wee 5a SOMME ic os ok SewehebdS5h 50 13.50 to 13.75 
ES (OCR Le ee 13.25 to 13.50 
SAE DUIS 2d SW a0 5 ceca eins One ee 13.00 to 13.25 
EME. int 34s ha cnle nan atawie ps S:¢ 14.00 to 14.50 
ans wad a ba wii dhe bia ate & ari 14.25 to 14.75 


16.50 to 17.50 


Finished Products.—The demand for 
fabricated structural material contin- 
ues active, but it is mostly for im- 
mediate shipment as buyers have been 
holding off. At least two of the large 
structural contracts that have been 
pending for some time will be let in 
the next few days and among the jobs 
that will be figured in the near future 

Hutchison high school, 
require a large tonnage, 


is the new 


which will 
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but no official announcement concern- 
ing this building has been made by the 
Bars are not particularly active. 
business in almost all lines 
or finished products continues good. 

Old Material—A few small sales of 
scrap are reported, but the market is 
still inactive, and the prices here 
quoted are largely nominal. We quote 
gross tons f. o. b. Buffalo, as follows: 


0 osee eases + +$12.75 to 13.00 
14.75 to 15.25 


city. 
Canadian 


Heavy melting steel 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap.... 


No. 1 railroad and machine cast 

MR. ci cchanea en choveces 64s Ke - 14.00 to 14.50 
Old etesl MEIER wie cece dee + 18.50 to 19.00 
SR ON adudtilca bhecad ¥éSwian 23.00 to 24.00 
tie RA ea ieee 13.75 to 14.25 
Railroad malleable scrap ...... - 13.75 to 14.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00to 7.25 
Cast iron borings ......... cocee Geen Mare 
Low phosphorus steel scrap..... 17.00 to 17.50 
SC  CRMEOE 5.56 4 0 is.6.4.0065 pies 16.75 to 17.25 
NE MONE ES 6 Ew bis cs ow dacicea'e 0% 10.75 to 11.25 
I ORS a ens 5 Kae b cea kee +++ 6.50to 7.00 
RPOEW OI TWEE ccc ccccsescess 10.75 to 11.25 
Stove. plate’ .....cseccssecccvece 12.00 to 12-50 
i ME. Wc-tne bees noao0ss se - 11.50 to 12.00 
NE NSC 8S. ob eloee bie cue’ 11.50 to 12.00 











Moderate Sales at Concessions— 
Slight Increase of Stocks. 
May 22. 


sales 
two of 


Pig Iron.—Some large have 
been made by the 
leading iron interests here this week, 
below 


one or 


and admittedly at concessions 
the $11 schedule. Several thousand 
tons were booked for shipment over 
the next several months. Still others 
report orders coming in for lots of 25 
to 500 tons at the $11 price. There is 
still a large tonnage of iron on fur- 
nace yards, and the buyers generally 
are well aware of this fact; so that it 
appears it would take a very heavy 
buying movement to really add a great 
deal of strength to the situation. If 
one or two large interests should 
come in the market and take as much 
as 100,000 tons, it would undoubtedly 
have the effect of immediately stiffen- 
ing the situation and firmly establish- 
ing the $11 schedule; but it is very 
doubtful if even a price of $10 would 
the purchase of such a _ ton- 
Shipments are very fair thus 

far this month, but it is thought 
stocks cn hand June 1 will show some 
increase over May 1, though slight. 
The Ensley steel mill is ready to 
resume in June, and several nice or- 


induce 
nage. 


ders for rails have been booked by 
the Tennessee company. 
Cast Iron Pipe.—The general in- 


quiry from different portions of the 
country for water pipe continues good, 
with the result that manufacturers are 
holding prices very firm. San Diego 
has specifications before local produc- 
ers for about 7,000 tons, which it is 
thought will be closed for soon, and 
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it is expected Alabama foundries will 
get the business. This is by far the 
most interesting being’ 
considered, and if the order is landed 
for Alabama pipe, it will tend to still 
further strengthen the market. The 
prices are firmly held at $23 for 4- 
inch to 6-inch; $22 for 8inch to 12- 
inch, and an average of $21 for over 
12 inches,—all per ton of 2,000 pounds 
on board cars here, with customary 
differential of $1 higher for gas pipe. 
Coal and Coke.—Alabama foundry 
coke continues fairly active, as this is 
the season when usually 
close their requirements for the next 
period of 12 months. Good Alabama 
foundry is very firm at $3.50, ovens, 
while the best brands of Virginia coke 
are $2 to $2.25 at the Furnace 
or 48-hour coke is in 
mand, with prices 
dull. The 
as it appears there is quite an over- 
production just now, due to the gen- 
eral dullness in the iron and_ steel 
business of the south. Every idle fur- 
nace quite a decrease in the 
output of and the miners 
are feeling very keenly the effects of 


proposition 


foundries 


ovens. 
very slack de- 
correspondingly 
very poor, 


coal market is 


means 


coal, coal 


a poor iron market. 











top Put to Importation of Foreign 
Tron on the Pacific Coast. 
May 18. 


advance 


Pig Iron.—An_ unexpected 
in the charter rates for foreign ship- 
ments which was put into effect re- 
cently has practically put an end to 
any iron 


the Pacific coast. 


impertation of foreign on 
The only tirm that 
from abroad 


Corporation, 


is getting any matcrial 
Western Steel 
which continues to buy its iron at 
Hankow, China. A 
a small supply of Glengarnock iron, 


is the 


tew dealers have 


but it is moving slowly and most of 


the consumers are relying on _ the 


Southern grades, which have entered 


the section strongly recently. The 
foreign iron in hand is moving at the 
same prices as recently quoted, which 
is practically rock bottom for the 
jobbers. We quote foreign iron in 
gross tons, ex-ship Puget Sound or 
Columbia river delivery f. 0. b. Pa- 
cific coast terminals as follows: 
Third 
i Prompt. quarter. 
No. } 1. -Glengarnockjs 25:55. 0063. $23.50 $23.50 
ING. 1:4 OOD 6 ob ised bb 40.0 0:00: 22.50 23.00 
No. 1 English Jarrow - 22.50 22.50 
No. Chinese Hanyang........ 22.00 22.00 
ING} 2- GGROWORNING <5 occas p v:0.0:0-00 00 22.50 22.50 
English Doncaster ............ 22.00 22.00 
Finished Material—Municipal buy- 


ing has been particularly heavy during 
the past month and rules the market 
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northwest cities are 


The 


me large improvements and 


at present. 


making s 


these are giving a call for large de- 


liveries of sheets and bars aside from 


a good demand for machine tools and 


power plant equipment. The latter 
is also in good demand in a private 


way as with the breaking of the 
snows in the mountain districts the 
plants having irrigation systems and 


other projects on hand are beginning 


to construct their operating bases. 


San Francisco 


Building Projects Will Require Large 
Tonnages—Municipal Lettings. 
May 18. 
Pig Iron.—There is little to note in 
the pig market, demands being 
light and stocks ample. A slight dis- 
position to shade on future arrivals is 


We 


iron 


noticed. quote: 


Heroult occ e cbbanecdent Caeed ox $25.00 
RE A, eae iy Gs $22.50 to 23.00 
CE Se erocslaig cud 6 vices wba oO Oaae 23.00 


2.50 to 23.00 


21.00 to 22.00 


English on 
Southern No. 2, f, o. b.. 


Merchant Pipe—vThe city of Los 
Angeles will let the contract for 60,- 


000 feet of 1 to 2-inch and 10,000 feet 


cf 3 to 4-inch galvanized pipe this 
week. Many extensions are planned for 
the central portion of the state and the 


new Oakland city hall will call for a 
this Two 
gas pipe lines are to be built in the oil 


fair-sized order of material. 
regions in the near future. 
Plates.—The demand for 
for steel tanks of various 
creasing and considerable business in 


material 


sizes is in- 


this line is expected from now on. 
The city of Los Angeles will open 
bids on May 26 for steel and rivets 
for 1,865 feet of 9 feet 3-inch pipe; 


5,163 feet of 10-inch, and 8,313 feet of 
ll-inch pipe. A large number of oil 
tank orders are in prospect, also stor- 


age tanks for municipal water sys- 
tems of some of the smaller towns. 
The Wesiern Water Company is to 


erect a 100,000-barrel tank at Taft, Cal. 

Old Material.—Little demand is 
noted for cast and very little 
is being offered. Prices remain the 


scrap 


same. Some steel scrap is being ex- 
ported. Wrought scrap continues 
plentifyl with a limited demand. Re- 


rolling rails are in light demand. We 


quote: 


British Iron Markets 
Furnaces Blowing Out, Since Buyers 
Will Not Close. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St.. 
Birmingham, Eng., May 13. 


The position of the pig iron market 
sritish districts is unsatisfac- 
extent, 


in all the 


tory, and to some puzzling. 


99] 


Prices everywhere are considered to have 
furnaces are 


the Midlands 


reached a minimum, and 


out both in 
and North. 
Cleveland iron market are 
Shipments of pig 
per cent better this week than a month 
Connal’s. stores 
spite of 


being blewn 
The statistics of the 
favorable for 
are 13 


in the 


prices. iron 


and the stocks in 


azo 
have been decreasing, but in 
all this prices have shown no tendency 
to rise. They have indeed continued to 
fall, and the prices at Thursday’s 
ket for 
years, 45s 84d 
($11.19) price previ- 
cusly having been 45s 9d ($11.20) 
Tuesday. The quoted price for No. 3 
Cleveland G. M. B. pig iron has dropped 
de- 


livery, the worst figure since 1905, but 


mafr- 


were the lowest known six 


buyers offering only 


cash, the worst 


on 


to 46s per ton for prompt f. o. b. 


buyers still show a disposition to wait 
lower Mixed numbers of 
E. C. hematite pig iron may be obtained 
at 61s 6d ($15,06) per ton for prompt 
the quotation is 
The quotation 


for prices. 


delivery, but general 
($15.18). 


ore continues nominally at 2ls per ton, 


62s for rubio 
but no business is doing. 

Business continues slow in finished iron 
and steel, but manufacturers, generally 
speaking, are not badly off for orders and 
their quotations are for the present main- 
competition is _ still 
Midlands, both in 
for nut and 
been a better 
demand for ex- 
port and price cutting is not quite so 
severe as it was a week or twoago. The 
Sheffield fairly well em- 
ployed, but buyers complain of delays 
in delivery, and it is said that orders 
Germany and in the United 


Belgian 
felt in 
common 
bolt making. There 
for galvanized 


tained. 
keenly the 


bars and in iron 
has 


sheets 


tool trade is 


placed in 
States are executed more promptly. In 
the North, complaints of quietude in the 
steel trade are increasing, and some of 
the works are not fully employed. 

The Middlesbrough iron and steel firm 
of Dorman Long & Co., has declared an 
interim dividend at the rate of 5 per 
The this 
last year was 4 per cent. 


cent. interim dividend time 


METAL MARKETS 


New York. 





May 23. 
Tin.—Foreign pig tin prices have 
displayed conspicuous strength all 


through the week, and at the close of 


the London market today both po- 
sitions showed ‘gains over the last 
quotations of May 16. The advance 


in spot value, however, is far out of 
proportion with future positions. The 
former closed at £203, up £5 10s, 
and the latter at £191, up 10s. The 
volume of business has been light in 





992 


both positions compared with the en- 
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ton, with 60 per cent grades bringing 


May 235, 191! 


PRICE CHART 


$37 to $40. The average price paid was 
$37.50. The demand was decidedly brisk, 
and sales exceeded the production, re- 
ducing the surplus in some camps. At 


hancement of values. This fact at 
fords strong proof of how completely 
the tin situation is dominated by the 




































































































































































































































































syndicate, through its control of the 
supplies of Straits tin. It is generally the close of the week, spelter was sell- "7 ) s =| -| = 
conceded that it is well within the ing at East St. Louis at 5.20c, as against VY] «i sl & 5 
possible that the high prices of 1906 5.425c at the close of the previous & s| 3 = i 
when spot sold at £215, may be ¢x- week. The Zinc Ore Producers’ Asso- Noto 
ceeded some time within the next six ciation, which was organized a_ year ames 18.000 
months. The local demand showed ago, met last week and elected a new PITTSBURG 17.00: —K}— 
some improvement in the early part board of directors, which was taken as SPOT tees = SS a 
of the week, but the recent advance 4” indication that the contract system oe Se Reems wae ae 
has caused considerable caution among has been 2 -mccess, at least to —_ 13.0 —— 
all classes of buyers. There is a no- nema Calamine ranged from $19 to rounory no.2 | 17:90 = a 
ticeable decrease in spot, and nearby pee for 40 per cent ae a week, pacman 16.00 —\—+> 
offerings in this market, indicating sig choice lots bringing $26. oo spot pe = 
‘ . S at “9¢ = tome . e a J 
that domestic supplies have declined. “ re St. mate meagre at 4.25¢ at 13.00 
Small sales of export were made to- * SHORE OI Tne ae a hanged 89 19.00; 
i a 4. cH. on aie : the previous week. .ead ore was sel!- 18.00 
day at 44c and 44.50¢ was asked at inet ab wae 6) BIG Lor BO pec cont evades pcieliittie iain ee 17.00 t 
the close. Tin arrivals since May 1, yet i 4 ' 7 wane WEW YORK 16.00/-—_L-S 
Th . < > c266e ~ Feek, spoT - 
aggregate 2,194 tons. The afloat is ay Ae, Cigse OF the. wee 15.00F » 
945 tons, and it is unlikely that more Wr ii a 
than 300 tons of this will arrive in 14.00 | 
‘ . . FOUNDRY NO. 2 
time for May delivery. Chicago. SOUTHERN 13.00 -— 
Sit : a BIRMINGHAM 12.00 }+—,— 
Copper.—There is a decidedly better May 22. his 1L00C — 
sentiment in. the local market for \ 10.00 Ff — 
: New Metals.—In sympathy with the 
igicitin ne sha statis HOMEVES, New York market, copper was firm LAKE SUPERIOR 19.00! EH 
shows little, if any, improvement, ex- | ip ; ce CHARCOAL MYR aars we ee eee Sas 
$ ang “ine nein ae he and buoyant the latter part of last cHicaco 17:00 Ee ea 
ihc — REPYR MOY: — ip week, although there was not much 16.00 - RO ENS 
hat Steas /Siapiay);,a°, more, Bopelul in the local situation to justify an in- 76.00}-—1+—_}- 
view of the future as regards a closer mntiisia tieciaitaee: Lis. tin sbegidated. ist 27.00 (1 
. . 2ASC Pe. ~ eporte c —+— a 
working relation among the producers I oe BESSEMER 26.00 q 
2 all the large copper producers in the BILLETS 25.00} he —- 
of copper, and have advanced the for- _ PITFSSUNG oe eB rer 
¢ : west are well sold ahead. Spelter de- 24.00/77 
eign warrant market £1 5s since May a a a aad at : 23.0 
16. The leading interests have re- Aiea + Rigi ee acaaaat cael adi sige 2209: +--+} 
é Me t quoted 5.25c, Chicago. Current quot- 31.00-—}-—_ +t 
fused 12.15c, delivered 30 days, for |. ig | 6 walle aid 30.00; 

; he nd ations on tin are 43%c, Chicago. Lead (2c MERE! are See 
electrolytic, it is reported, and are 34 ney ret sis ites 29.00} —w——} —t 
holdi ‘ Tames 7 >¢. be and speiter are inactive. STEEL BARS 28.00\—-—1— 
1olding firmly at 12.25c, delivered. Wi. Meabbe Keskets’ ; nella pri F eitrsauRc rept See eeaeet saa so 

; ei ze ee as salers : Ces, 'f. A f}-—_}+—_+_+—J 
Lake is 12.25c to 12.37%c. Spot stand- Aaland. ‘ne telbs: & | 96.604 
‘ Pa ° A ¢e as as } —— _ 
ard closed today in London at £55, as ‘ . 25.00/-——-—; + J 
x2 Lake copper, carload lots, 12'%c; 24.00 +--+ 
and three months at £55 12s 6d. Cop- .. .. a CP (i) ae: mers acres ee 
¢ casting, 123¢c; smaller lots, 4c to %c eae meee mee La 
per exports since May 1 aggregate We Spelter » sigue "E26 t 30.00}——.— +--4 
3 ~ ~ ye tS J.409C ase oe Ps 
20,722 tons. i & I ‘ +. sues seating 7 TANK PLATES 29.00/——- \t- -+ 
“4 5.30c; lead, desilverized, 4.32%4c to PITTSBURG 28.00'-—+ r 
Lead.—The demand for pig lead 435c¢ in. 50 aban lj oe. 27 0 
3 f ts fs ARPES ree aie eee Joc in U-ton lots; corroding, Zoc 96:60 1 
continues light. Outside sellers are 5 ; [ SAT Po ats 
roe - pcre ins per 100 pounds higher; sheet zinc, 96 00 a 
satisfying the local inquiries at from 7 28 View E co. hi Bis Salle. fnstar dots TT meee aaa, ems ne 
psa 41ST, f. ° . a c : < Ss 5 | RON Kea 8 TS 98 
4.40c to 4.42Y%c. The leading interest PRS . . 32.00, 
has made no change in Pee *° ment ns Send oasin; pig tin, 43/2¢; 31.00} 
ae change s pment Cookson’s antimony, 10%c; other | COMMON RON aeeal 
¢ She BARS b 
pe ee of = 50c. ' _ grades, 9c to 10c. CLEVELAND ped E 
—, rhe market er = 5 = Old Metals.—The market for old 27.00; — 
and the price has declined to 5.35c canis Uh ‘ oF i 26.00 — 
” ss “~““* metals is lifeless and. devoid of inter- 25.00 -— 
for prompt shipments to New York |_,: ; ee cur os 
: ‘ esting features. Sales are slow and Oy J ecmeme mates em Mee 
from the west. Consumers show lit- prices continue to drag 7 UL eames eee semen 
tle interest in the metal. , ; . ' . 1 | es eRe RE RL 
‘ ' ; ; We quote, dealers’ selling prices, f. 00 
Antimony.—Cookson’s and Hallett’s o. b. Chicago, as follows: 1700 + 
antimony is held firm at 9.90c and 9c Copper wire, 12c; heavy copper gost yee 600) ——4—— 
respectively but Chinese and Hun- 117%c; light copper, lle; heavy red rami 34 1400 
pe 4 , ’ , ° sete an 
garian have been sold recently at brass, 10%4c; heavy yellow brass, 9c: 13.00—+—-\ 2 
7 OF. rr a “« 3 - ‘ 4 ts tr o GOD, ’ ; L RE Tem 
7.8/yoc. The demand is very light light brass, 7c; No. 1 red brass bor- ee 
and concessions are readily made to ings, 9'%c; No. 1 yellow brass  bor- 10.00 |-—— 
secure business. ings, 7¥%2c; brass clippings, 8%c; tea 19.00 (+ — 
Ste lead, 3.80c; lead scrap, 4%4c; zinc oad em meme Sem 
ad, J.0Uc,; lead scrap, 4/2c; zinc, 17.00 |-—+ 
Lie: RE on PE ERE ‘S sae SRE PES TR OED 
St. Louis 4'2¢c; tin pipe, 37c; tin foil, 34c; pew- PON Sa pet macs COE 
° ° ter, 27c; electrotype plates, free from ian par 1400 —+—+ 4 
av . . + ca 
May 22. wood, 4c; electrotype dross, 3c; ster- 13.00 -— { 
, : ‘ ‘ an =) 
Lead.and Zinc.—The top price paid eotype plates, 4%4c; stereotype dross, vein 
for zine ore in the Missouri-Kansas- 3c; linotype dross, 3%c; prime slab 10.00 } =e 


























Oklahoma district last week was $43 a 


zine dross, $75 per ton. 
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REPORTS OF CUTTING 


Some Effect.—But Sentiment 
Still Optimistic. 


New York, May 24. (By wire.) 


Have 


Reports of sales of steel bars «at 


concessions and contemplated cuts in 
other lines, though pronounced un- 
makers, are having some 
disturbing the market 


and are causing buyers to hold back 


founded by 
influence on 


orders. Sentiment, however, continues 
improved. Rail with 
but one lot of 10,000 tons, pending 1 
the east. The Carnegie Steel Co. re- 
ports 2,000 sold to Z. W. Davis, con- 
tractor, 600 to Buffalo, Rochester 
and Pittsburg and 500 to the McClin- 
Ce. The 
furnish about 


sales are small, 


the 


Construction 


Co. 


beams to 


tic-Marshail 
Carnegie Steel will 
3.500 tons of H 
the 


Aqueduct 


contractors 
the Catskill 


tons of concrete 


final portion of 
2,000 


bars also required. 


for 
and 
General contracts 
have not yet been placed. 


New Structural Contracts 
in the East 


New York, May 24. (By wire.) 


A great many small structural con- 
tracts are coming out in the east. 
Among the late awards, the York 


Bridge Werks has 1,700 tons for via- 
Syracuse. The Jones & 
Steel Co. 900 for the 
Association building, Philadel- 
phia. The Radley Iron Works 
900 the McGibbon loft, Thirty- 
seventh street, this city. Bids are in 
for 1,200 tons for buildings of the 
Armour Co., Chrome, N. J., 1,000 tons 
Radiator 
Na fy 
plant of 


ducts. at 
Laughlin has 
Fire 
has 


for 


Co.’s_ ware- 
1,000 
Peck, 


Conn. 


for American 


Bayonne, and 
for the new 


& Wilcox, 


house at 
tons 
Stowe Southington, 


Foreign Rail Sales 
A few nice inquiries have come _ be- 
fore makers this week, comprising one 


for 54,000 tons of 42’s and 65’s for 
Queensland, one for 30,000 tons of 
heavy section for the Union of South 


third for 6,000 tons of 
for Ceylon. Business is 
Victoria. Actual bookings 
during the week have not amounted to 
anything of importance.—The Jronmon- 
ger, London, May 13. 


Africa, and a 
80's 
pected 


also ex- 


from 


Warehouse Destroyed.—The Brown 
& Zortman Machine that 
its warehouse and office building, Lib- 


Co. advises 


erty avenue, Pittsburg, were destroyed 
by fire, May 20. The 
insurance. 


fully 
the 


loss is 


covered by While 
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stock was damaged, the factories are 
in good shape and the company anr- 
nounces that it is prepared to go 
ahead with business at the old loca- 
tion. ‘The plant of the Reinforced 
Brazing & Machine Co., which ad- 


joins the Brown & Zortman Machin- 
ery Co.’s plant, was also badly dam- 


aged by fire. 


Plates and Shapes for 
Battleship 


Washington, May 23. 
The following awards of plates an: 
shapes for the battleship New York 


have been made: 

To Worth Bros.: 
plates, $234,473.56; 
$7,702.60. 


6,218 tons medium steel 
900 tons high tensile plates, 


To Carnegie Steel Co.: 140 tons medium 
steel plates, $6,146; 1,600 tons special treat- 
ment plates, $454,448; 30 tons common check- 
éted plates, $1,740.30; 10 tons high tensile 
sté@l -Gfhgles, $611.50; 2,409 tons angles, chan- 
nels and zees, $89,546.46. 

The companies made affidavit to 


the effect that they are not engaged 
in restraining trade. 

The bids were opened Dec. 13, and 
published in the Daily IRon TRAvE RE- 


view of Dec. 15. 


Reorganizing Turbine 


Company 


The Kerr Turbine Co., Wellsville, N. 
Y., has. just been reorganized and $125,- 


OOO new capital added. The stock in- 
terests of the company are now con- 
trolled by F. P. Merrill, of Hornell, 


N. Y., and P. B. Hanks, of Wellsville, 
who, as trustees, have directed the af- 
fairs of this company for the past two 
and a half years. Mr. Kerr is no long- 
er with the his position as 
chief engineer now being filled by J. L. 
Moore, formerly a with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., and 
later in the engineering department of 
the Santa Fe railroad. The present 
plant will be materially enlarged and a 
new machine shop is already in course 
It is the intention of the 
company to incorporate the 
Kerr turbine, design, changes which are 
based upon two years’ experiments and 
which will improve the steam economy 
on all sizes by from 15 to 20 per cent. 


company, 


designer 


of erection. 


new into 


Low Price for Basic 
Pittsburg, May 24. (By wire.) 
[wo iots of basic pig iron aggregat- 
1,000 tons 
on a basis of $13.10 valley, but 
did 


naces or a regular seller of pig 


sold 
the 
fur- 


ing about have been 


valley 


iron not come from 
iron. 
Consumers of basic and foundry iron 
will be obliged to buy a moderately 
heavy tonnage for third quarter ship- 


ment. 
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Pig Iron Stocks Not In- 
creasing Rapidly 


curtailment of furnace 
Pittsburg Ohio 
ritory is cutting down the rate of in- 
stocks in these 
the first half of 
May, the increase in stocks was 5,000 


Vurther 
erations in 


Op- 
and ter- 


crease in pig iron 


districts. During 
tons, comparéd with a gain of 13,000 
last half of “April. Total 
stocks in these territories are now 
about 880,000 tons, exclusive of those 
of the Steel Corporation. 


tons, the 


Among the 
independent merchant and steel works 


furnaces of these districts, 34 stacks 
are now blowing and 23 are idle, 
reduction of 3 from the 


which is a 
active list of the two weeks preced- 
The heaviest stocks of ironin the 
There 
Bessemer 


ing. 
ceutral 
also large 


west are in basic. 
accumulations of 
The 


Alabama districts show 


are 
and foundry iron. latest statis- 
tics .from the 
the total stocks there to be about 265,- 
OCO tons, of than 30,000 
tons is basic, and the remainder foun- 


which less 


dry grades. The Steel Corporation is 
starting this week the two additional 
Its 
small 


furnaces recently ordered in. pig 
stacks 


of decline. 


iron now show a rate 


Ohio Engineers Meet 
The annual meeting of the Ohio 
Society of Mechanical, Electrical and 
Steam Engineers was held at Youngs- 
O., May 18 and 19 Oscar T. 
Rabbe, of Toledo, O., president, pre- 
addition to 


town, 


the business 
transacted, the members present made 
a number of through the 
plants of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., the Ohio works of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., the General Fireproof- 
ing Co., the Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., the Republic Rubber Co., and 
other plants in the vicinity of Youngs- 
town. Papers read 
Gas 


siding. In 


excursions 


follows: 
by Joseph W. 
Chicago; “Industrial Motor 
Control,” by D. Martignone, of the 
General Electric Co., Cleveland; “Load 
Regulation by Means of Storage Bat- 
teries,” by J. H. Tracy, and “Centrif- 
ugal Blowers,”. by Dr. Lowenstine. of 
the General Electric Co., Schnectady, 
N.Y. 


were as 
“Flue Analysis,” 


Hays, 


Wood Iron 


Alan & Steel Co. 
is now operating four of its nine open 


The 
hearth steel furnaces at its steel plant 
Rock, Pa. but this capacity 
with hot metal charging from the blast 
furnaces at Swedeland, Pa., is produc- 


at. Ivy 


ing tonrage at as high a rate as a 
larger number of furnaces previously 


active on cold material. 
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CORPORATION TAX 





May be Increased to Make Up Delf- 
icit Due to Tariff Changes. 
Washington, May .23. 

In quest of some means to prevent 
the only too obvious danger of dis- 
astrous reductions in the national 
revenue as a result of their proposed 
tariff revision, house Democrats un- 
der the leadership of Representative 
Ansberry, of Ohio, have considered 
in caucus the promulgation of a most 
proposed 
sliding 


remarkable measure. It is 


to increase gradually on a 


scale the present corporation tax; 
thus effecting the double object of 


making up the inevitable revenue def- 
icit and of eventually forcing the au- 
tomatic dissolution of great industrial 
combinations into their component 
companies by the imposition of a pro- 
hibitive excise tax. 

The Democratic 
that the present plans will subtract 
$10,000,000 from the revenue; the Re- 
publicans think that it will be nearer 


$50,000,000 


leaders estimate 


Will Soon Hold Conferences 


The first joint conference between 
the wage scale committee of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, 


Workers and the West- 
Association. will be held 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., 


Steel & Tin 
ern Bar Iron 
probably at 


during the week beginning June 5. 
The annual wage. scale conference 


with officials of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. will probably be held the 
same week, and this will be followed 
by meetings with officials of the 
sheet and tin plate companies employ- 
ing union labor. The Amalgamated 
Association will mot ask for any 
changes in the base wage scales, but 
from 10 to 12 changes in the foot 
notes will be requested. 


Steamer Launched 


The steamer Perfection, building at 
the Cleveland yard cf the American 
Ship Building Co. for the Standard 
Oil Co., was launched on Saturday 
last, being the first of seven under 
construction to go overboard. The 
Perfection is 260 feet over all, 250 feet 
keel, 43 feet beam and 23 feet deep. 
She will go into commission in about 


six weeks and will be sent to the 
coast in the fall. 
Eugene Tyler Chamberlain, com- 


missioner of navigation, has resigned. 
Mr. Chamberlain was appointed com- 
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missioner of navigation by President 
Cleveland 18 years ago and has held 
the continuously since under 
successive presidents. Prior to his 
he was associated with 
Argus as an_ editorial 
Chamberlain was a firm 
subsidies for American 
oversea trade. His. res- 
distinct loss to the ser- 


office 


appointment, 
the Albany 
writer. Mr. 
advocate of 
ships in the 
ignation is a 
vice. 


Decision Important to 
Bridge Builders 


Louisville, Ky., May 23. 

The Kentucky court of appeals has 
made a decision important to bridge- 
builders, holding in the case of the 
Bridge Co. that a contract 
with a committee of a county court 
is not sufficient, and that to be bind- 
ing the agreement must be with the 
entire fiscal court. The company has 
no other resource to recover on $15,- 
000 of bridges erected for the Floyd 
County Ceurt than to dismantle the 


Oswego 


structures, 

The Oregonia Bridge Co., of Leb- 
anon, O., has been awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of a steel bridge 
over Drake’s Creek in Warren county, 


Ky. The contract price is $4,200. 
The Champion Bridge Co., of Wil- 

mington, O., has been awarded the 

contract for the erection of three 


bridges in Edmonton county, amount- 
ing to $8,200. 


Elected Vice President 


D. W. Weir, formerly secretary and 
manager of the Phillips Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., operating mills at Weirton 


and Clarksburg, W. Va., has been 
elected vice president and secretary 
of the same company. 

‘ 


For Daily Records—J. H. Hillman 
& Son, Pittsburg, are distributing a 
very attractive loose leaf pocket blast 
furnace daily report book to superin- 
tendents of blast furnaces. The book 
is 4%4 x 7 inches, and contains a suf- 
ficient number of leaves to. keep daily 
records for six months. The 
are so atranged as to keep a complete 
report of all material consumed as 
well as all materials produced, and all 
details of practice. There are three 
celluloid leaves for protection against 
steam and dirt, through which the re- 
ports can easily be read. 

Quincy Mining Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1 a share, pay- 
able June 19. 


leaves 
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CARNEGIE EXCUSED 





From Appearing Before Investigators 
Until Fall. 
Washington May 23. 


The select committee of the house 


created under the Stanley resolution 
to investigate the United States Steel 
Corporation and its status as regards 
act has had its first 


the Sherman 


meeting and organized with Mr. Stan- 
ley as chairman and his secretary, B. 
J. Hunter, as clerk. 

A wire from Representative Stanley 
excused Andrew Carnegie 
attendance at the 
the Stanley committee until 1e- 
turn from Europe early next fail. 
This indicates that early hearings will 
be devoted to purely preliminary mat- 
Mr. Carnegie had signified his 
willingness to without being 
served by subpena or any legal docu- 


last night 
from hearings of 


his 


ters. 
appear 


ment. The committee has adjourncd 
sine die. In an interview this morn- 
ing the minority leader,Mr. Mann, 


said that he now has nobody in mind 
for nominatien to fil! the Republican 
the committee. 


vacancy on 


Contracts About to be 
Placed 


Contracts for the superstructure of 
the blast furnaces at the new plant 
of the Miunesota Steel Co. now under 
construction at Duluth about to 
be placed, the foundation work having 
furnaces are 


are 


Two 
Similar contracts 
let for the open- 
hearth furnaces of the steel works, 
as the foundations for these have also 
been completed. A number of the 
auxiliary buildings for the new plant, 
including machine shops, power house 
and other units have been practically 


been completed. 


being erected. are 


also about to be 


finished for some time. 


Has Incorporated.—The New Haven 
Machine Screw Co., New Haven, Conn., 
manufacturer of machine screw prod- 
ucts, has been incorporated after four 
years’ existence as a partnership. These 
officers have been elected: President, 
J. J. Reidy; treasurer, Pierrepont B. 
Foster; secretary, D. F. Reidy. Pres- 
ident Reidy has had 21 years experi- 
ence in the machine screw _ business; 
Treasurer Foster is a director of the 
Yale National bank, of New Haven. 
The company will increase its plant 
capacity, having placed orders for con- 
siderable equipment additional. 























Personal 


F. G. Coffeen, of Chicago, has been 
named metallurgist with the Malleable 
Iron & Steel Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Joseph Boyer, president of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., has been 
chosen a director of the General Motors 
Co. 


Wolcott Remington, well known as a 


designer and manufacturer of oil en- 
gines, has associated himself with the 
Blanchard Machine Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 2 


These directors of the Pennsylvania 
Steel Co. were re-elected recently at 
the annual meeting: B. Dawson Cole-, 
man, Theo. N. Ely, G. H. B. Martin 
and F. W. Wood. 

Clarence A. Bartlett has accepted a 
position with the Garry Iron & Steel 
Co., of Niles, O., as sales agent trav- 
eling out of Philadelphia and working 
through the states of New Jersey, 
Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

Charles W. Cade has resigned as 
foundry manager of the Blake & 
Knowles Steam Pump Works, of East 
Cambridge, Mass., which position he 
had held for the last eight years. Mr. 
Cade is at present engaged in consult- 
ing work. 

Walter B. Snow, publicity engineer, 
170 Summer street, Boston, has recently 
added to his staff, John S. Nicholl, late 
of the New York Edison Co. and for- 
merly acting manager for F. W. Horne, 
importer of American machinery, Yoko- 
hama, Japan. 


H. A. Hunt has been appointed east- 
ern sales agent of the Edgar Allen 
American Manganese Steel Co., with 
headquarters at New Castle, Del. The 


appointment was made in order to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
cf V. W. Mason jr. The change noted 
is effective as of May 16. 

Frank C. Lewis, formerly western 
manager for the Colonial Steel Co. 


since it was established, and James 
S. Lewis, also with the same com- 
pany, have resigned their positions 


to accept similar ones in the tool steel 
department of Charles G. Stevens Co., 
Chicago. Frank C. Lewis will be 
manager of this department, and asso- 
ciated with him and assisting him will 
be James.S. Lewis. Both are well 
known tool steel salesmen. 


E. A. McKelvey, formerly Pittsburg 
salesman for the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Co., and R. A. MacDonald, 
western Pennsylvania and Ohio rep- 
resentative of the same company, have 
severed their connections with the Har- 
bison-Walker company and have been 
appointed sales managers for the Gen- 
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eral Refractories Co. The general sales 
offices wall be suite 1243 Oliver building, 
Pittsburg. 


Death of W. W. Sly 


William W. Sly, president of the W. 
W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland, died in 
that May 22, of 
complications. Mr. Sly was born in 
Oakland Mich., in 1834, 
after receiving his education, he taught 
years. Later 
he became the 
supply business and established the W. 
W. Sly Mfg. Co., in Cleveland, in 1874, 


city, pneumonia ard 


county, and 


school for a number of 


interested in foundry 


the firm being incorporated in 1903. 
In this business Mr. Sly formed a 
wide acquaintance among foundrymen. 


the 


for 


He was especially known part 





Wittiam W. SLy. 
he took in the development of tumb- 
ling barrels, dust arresters and other 
modern cleaning room equipment. At 


the time of his death he was working 
the sand blast 
machinery. Mr. Sly was a member of 
the G A, Ri se Wilfred C. 
Sly, is secretary of the Sly company. 


toward perfection of 


son, 


Obituary 


Samuel J. Catherman, a pioneer in 
the construction of modern railway 
coaches, died at Sandusky, O., May 19, 
aged 93. : 

Mark N. Foster, aged 58, who or- 
ganized the Iron City Spring Co., of 
Pittsburg, some years ago, died May 
20 at his home in Sheraden, Pa., near 
Pittsburg. 

Gerald C. Smith, aged 67, president 
of the Sterling White Lead Co., and 
one of the organizers of the Sterling 
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Steel Co., organized some years ago, 
died May 20 at the West Penn hos- 
pital, Pittsburg. 

Henry W. Corwin, aged 85, former- 
ly connected with the Cotton & Hogg 
Iron & Steel Co., died May 16 at his 
Pittsburg. Mr. Corwin was 
identified with the Cotton & Hogg 
Iron & Steel Co. for 33 years, having 
retired about 10 years ago. 

Col. Henry QO. Seixas, a director of 
the Columbus & Hocking Coal & 
Iron Co., the Davis Coal & Coke Co., 
the I.anston Monotype Machine Co. 
and the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., committed suicide by shooting in 
New York City, May 19, aged 70. 

A. N. Spencer, vice president and 
general manager of the Oliver Machin- 
ery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., died un- 
expectedly of heart failure on May 18. 
He was widely known throughout the 
country, his 28 years of experience in 
the woodworking machinery business 
having placed him among the leaders 
in this class of business. He had been 
in direct charge of all matters of the 
company having to do with advertising. 

Prof. Nathaniel Wright Lord, profes- 
sor of metallurgy and director of the 
school of mines at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, died May 23, aged 
56. Death was due to heart trouble, 
superinduced by a stroke suffered after 
being overcome by heat. He was born 
in Cincinnati, was graduated from Col- 
umbia University and first went to Ohio 
State University in 1877. He was widely 
known as an authority on mines and 
mining, his services as an expert being 
in demand. He was the author of a 
number of books. His brother, H. C. 
Lord, is professor of astronomy at Ohio 
State. 


home in 





Locomotive Orders 

The Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific rail- 
road has placed an order for five con- 
solidation freight locomotives with the 
American Lecomotive Co. The Buffalo 
Creek railroad has also ordered one six- 
wheel switching type locomotive from 
the same builder. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phil- 
adelphia, has booked an order for 20 
locomotives for delivery in New South 
Wales. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has been 
awarded contract 
quantity of track  speciais 
Geary Street Municipal Railroad at San 
Francisco, the price agreed upon being 
$45,713. 


the for furnishing a 


for 


Steel Co. of America 

the regular quarterly 
dividend of 13% per cent on preferred 
stock, payable June 30. 


The Crucible 
has. declared 


the - 











The Foundrymen’s Convention at 


Pittsburg 


Report of the First Day’s Proceedings—Opening of the 
Big Exhibit of Foundry Equipment, Machine Tools, etc. 


Presentation of interesting papers 
on modern cost systems and cupola 
management occupied the first day’s 
session at the Pittsburg convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion and allied bodies, May 23. The 
professional sessions opened in the 
auditorium of the Exposition buiid- 
ings at 10 a. m., with Mayor J. T. 
Speer presiding. Cordial addresses 
of welcome were given by representa- 
tives of the city of Pittsburg and the 
chamber of commerce, to which as 
cordial a response was made by A. D 
toward, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s Association. 

Mayor Speer, in his brief annual 
address, pointed out that great strides 
have been made in the past few 
years in the science and art of found- 
ing as a result of co-operation and 
interchange of ideas among foundry- 
men. He also commented on the pre- 
vailing unsatisfactory business con- 
ditions, but expressed firm belief in 
an early return of good times. 

Dr. Richard Moldenke, secretary 
of the American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, in his annual report, said 
that for the first time in the history 
ef the organization the transactions 
have been sent to the membership 
in bourd form. He said that much 
progress has been made in the develop- 
ment of the permanent mold and in 
continuous melting practice. His re- 
port showed a total membership of 
692 and a balance in the treasury of 
$1,541.95. The association is in uwun- 
usually excellent financial conditcn 

Reports were also read by the 
president and secretary of the Amer- 
ican 3rass Founders’ Association, 
which showed that this organization is 
in a flourishing condition. 


Papers Read. 


The papers read on Tuesday were: 
“Production Costs,” by Ellsworth 
Taylor, 

“Economical Insurance for Foundry 
Properties,” by S. G. Walker. 

“Foundry Costs,” by F. E. Weber. 

“Why Cost Systems Fail,” by S. EF. 
Nold. 

“Standard Test Bar for Cast Iron,” 
by Richard Moldenke. 

“Cupola Melting Practice,” by P. 
Munnoch. 

“Cupola Practice,” by R. H. Palmer. 

“The Briquetting of Metal Borings,” 
by Dr. Richard Moldenke. 


“Mechanical Charging of Cupola,” 
by G. R. Brandon. 

“Progress in Heated Foundry Mix- 
ers,” by J. B. Nau. 

“Titanium in Iron 
Chas. V. Slocum. 

“Defective Castings,’ by John M. 
Perkins. 

“Molding Machine 
E. H. Mumford. 

“Machine vs. Hand Molding,” by 
John Alexander. 

Mr. Taylor’s paper gave the follow- 
ing formula for obtaining the actual 
cost of an individual casting or class 
of castings: 

(1) Multiply weight of the cast- 
ing or class of castings by the net cost 
of the metals consumed. 

(2) Add the cost of direct labor 
used. 

(3) Multiply. the weight by the 
per pound unit covering all indirect 
costs to be distributed on a _ basis 
of weight of good castings. 

Mr. Taylor scored the 
foundry cost-keeping system severely, 
saying that the greatest commercial 
weakness of the foundry industry 
today is lack of appreciation of sound 
business methods. 


Castings,” by 


Practice,” by 


average 


Cupola Practice. 


The discussion Of cupola practice 
in the afternoon developed comment 
on the necessity otf charging light, 
even layers and the advantage of ad- 
justing the bed charge so as to get 
the iron at the proper time, in from 
eight to ten minutes after turning 
on the bast. This insures the iron 
being melted at the proper point in 
the cupola. 


Dr. Moldenke’s paper on “Briquett- 
ing Metal Borings” brought out some 
very interesting features of European 
practice, particularly German, in this 
line. The borings are compressed 
in specfal machines under pressure 
of 35,000 pounds per square inch, and 
time enough is allowed to let the air 
escape from the briquette. Briquettes 
can be used alone in a cupola with 
a melting loss of 8 per cent, but when 
charged with other metals the total 
loss is reduced to 3% per cent. 


The Exhibit. 


A large crowd attended the formal 
opening, Tuesday evening, of the ex- 
-hibit of foundry equipment, machitie 
tools and appliances, which is being 
held in the buildings of the Western 
Penn. Exposition Society. 
chines of large capacity, heavy ma- 
chine tools, furnaces, etc., are being 
displayed in Machinery Hall, and 
practically all of this equipment is 
shown in operation. A _ feature of 
the exhibit is the permanent mold 
foundry installed by Edgar A. Custer, 
of Tacony, Philadelphia. Through- 
out the remainder of the week cast- 
ings will be poured in these cast iron 
molds, the iron being melted in a 
Whiting cupola. The exhibits total 
112 and far exceed the number of 
displays made at any previous show. 
In the main building, light equipment, 
foundry supplies and accessories are 
shown. To enable the members of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, whose meeting will be 
held in Pittsburg next week, to at- 
tend the exhibit, it has been decided 
to continue the show until Thursday, 
June 1. 


Titanium in Steel Castings 


By Charles V. Slocum 


Practically all steel makers endeavor 
to fully deoxide their steel by using 
more or less of the well-known deoxi- 
dizers, manganese and _ silicon. The 
melters also try. to remove other 
shortcomings with these elements. 
For instance, the metal is sometimes 
overmelted and then the melter tries 
to bring the steel back to normal con- 
ditions by adding more manganese 
or more silicon or both perhaps, oc- 


*Presented at the Pittsburg convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association. 


casionally making the steel too high 
in these elements to pass the specifi- 
cations or too full of blow-holes to 
pass the shop inspection. Some- 
times one of these same heats, thus 
spoiled, is one in which titanium is 
later added and the failure is charged 
to this element, which could have 
saved the heat had it been used in 
sufficiently large proportions of 1 per 
cent or more and in sufficient time. 
One great advantage of the regular 
use of titanium alloy is that it re- 
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moves those features of irregularity 
which have given steel a bad name 
for its unreliability in a number of 
directions. It would be out of the 
question to secure as uneven or ir- 
regular results in any mill when us- 
ing titanium regularly as is frequently 
known to be the case without it. 
Heat after heat has been made with 
the addition of titanium in regular 
practice and when the chemical analy- 
sis of the mix has been practically 
uniform, the results have been equally 
good. “3 


Good Foundry Practice Essential. 


In a recent trial of titanium alloy 
in a basic open-hearth, by one of the 
large steelmakers, it was found that 
in order to remove the last vestige 
of brittleness and of blow-holes the 
use of 1% per cent of the alloy was 
necessary. This in turn made the 
steel so dense that it was unusually 
strong. It is not possible to remove 
all of the causes of poor castings by 
the addition of titanium nor with any 
alloy whatever. Good foundry prac- 
tice is more essential in steel than 
in iron, because more harm is likely 
to result if the castings are not as 
good as they should be. When the 
mold is not properly made or baked; 
when the mixture is not properly es- 
timated and prepared; when the melt 
is not looked after to prevent over- 
heating,‘ etc., it all comes back to 
the original statement that other 
things are necessary as well as the 
use of alloys, for good steelmaking. 
When we learn that in some mills 
a sinking head is cast which weighs 
considerably more that the - casting 
itself and the latter in some instances 
weighs eight tons, then we see at 
once that foundry practice has given 
way to the sink head and it is a wonder 
the casting itself does not give way 
as well. 


Excessive Cost of Sink Heads. 


Compare the cost of a _nine-ton 
sinking head to make an _ eight-ton 
casting with the cost of titanium 


alloy in sufficient quantity to remove 
the blow-holes which the big sinking 
head removes and it figures out about 
as. follows, with castings at 3% 
cents per pound and scrap at 0.75 cent 
per pound: 


Nine-ton head, 2,000 x 9 x 0.035 = 
Less scrap value, 2.000x9x 0.0075 = 


Maximum head of 40 per cent by using titanium, 2,000-x 8 x 0.40 x 0.035 


Cost of 1 per cent titanium alloy for 
22,400 x 1.00 at 12% cents 


Difference in favor of titanium 


When we take into consideration 
the fact that so small a proportion 
as one-tenth of 1 per cent of titanium 


alloy makes a noticeable improvement 
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in steel and that larger proportions 
up to 2 per cent add materially to 
the improvement, then it becomes 
clear that the small cost involved, 
from 25 cents as the minimum to $5.60 
per gross ton of product as the prob- 
able maximum, is a factor which 
every steel manufacturer should con- 
sider. 


Titanium in Open-Hearth Steel. 


The following proportions have 
been used regularly in a steel plant 
where only the best results are ac- 
cepted and where the product is 
said to be equal to the best stamping 


steels made in this country: 
Size of heat, 120,000 pounds. 
Man- Phos- 
Carbon. ganese. phorus. Sulphur. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Analysis.... 0.10 0.33 0.007 0.019 
Titanium alloy added in ladle, 250 pounds 
= 0.21 per cent, or 0.021 per cent titanium. 
Aluminum added, 10 pounds = 0.01 per 


cent. 
Elastic limit, 37,060 pounds per square inch 
after dead soft anneal. 
Tensile strength, 44,920 pounds 
inch, after dead soft anneal. 
Elongation in 2 inches, 40 per cent. 
Elongation in 4 inches, 28 per cent. 
Reduction of area, 56.4 per cent. 
Fracture, silky. 


per square 


most noted steel 
steel castings 
following speci- 


In one of the 
works in the world, 
are required of the 
fications: 


45,000 pounds per square inch. 
85,000 pounds per square 


Elastic limit, 

Tensile strength, 
inch, 

Elongation after rupture, 12 per cent. 

Contraction of area, 18 per cent. 


These specifications have been met 
and the necessity for numerous heat 
treatments has been avoided by the 
use of eight pounds of titanium alloy 
per ton of metal added in ladle. No 
aluminum was used. 


Regarding the use of titanium this 
concetn has written as follows: 

Comparing the results of the tests 
made upon specimens after the first 
anneal of the last 15 heats in which 
ferro-titanium was used, with those 
of the last 15 previous heats in which 
it was not used, it appears that the 
mean tensile strength was increased 
from 81,633 pounds per square inch to 
91,533 pounds per square inch, that 
the mean elastic limit was increased 
from 47,233 pounds per square inch 
to 50,000 pounds per square inch, that 
the mean elongation was increased 
from 15.1 per cent to 19.2 per cent, 
and that the mean contraction of area 
was increased from 1.9 per cent to 
24.3 per cent. 








$630.00 

135.00 
- -— $495.00 

$224.00 

cight-ton casting and 40 per cent head, 

28.00 
——-— $252.00 
SiMe bide oe ob Reed < vbeb de deeb aaeu $243.00 
In a letter dated April 12, 1911, 
J. H. F. Dixon, general manager of 
the Keystone Steel Castings Co., 
Chester, Pa. makes the following 
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comment on the use of titanium alloy 
in their steel castings: 

The added cost of the production 
of our metal by the use of this 
alloy is so slight that we are pre- 
pared to furnish genuine crucible 
castings, titanium-treated, at the same 
schedule of prices which apply to our 
carbon steel. We strongly recom- 
mend the use of steel, so treated, 
for automobile work where the cast- 
ings are subject to unusual shocks 
and where uniformity of material is 
absolutely essential. 


Book Review 


Composition and Heat Treatment 
of Steel, by F I. Lake; 246 6 x 
9-inch pages; illustrated; published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., and sup- 
plied by THe Iron TRApveE Review for 
$2.50. 

This work treats of the various proc- 
esses involved in making steel, from 
the reduction of ores in the blast fur- 
nace to the hardening, tempering and 
carbonizing of the finished product. 
The first chapter presents an outline 
of the process of making pig iron, and 
is illustrated by sectional and external 
views of blast and electric smelting fur- 
naces. This is followed by a descrip- 
tion of the Bessemer, open-hearth, cru- 
cible and electric processes of steel- 
making, chapters being devoted to each. 
The section treating of “Ingredients of 
and Materials Used in Steel,’ comprises 
47 pages and gives a short history and 
description of the chemical properties of 
the various elements used in the man- 
ufacture of the different grades of steel, 
ard the effect they exert upon the al- 
loy. Other chapters describe the vari- 
ous processes of working the steel into 
shape, the furnaces and_ fuels used in 
the heat treatment of the metal, and 
includes numerous illustrations of ma- 
chines and furnaces that have been de- 
veloped for this purpose. The book 
concludes with a description of the the- 
ory and methods of steel annealing, the 
microscopic examination of steel, its 
structural formation, and methods of 
tempering and carbonizing steel. 


The David Ranken Jr. School of 
Mechanical Trades, St. Louis, has 
issued its first annual catalog. This 
school is a philanthropic institution 
founded and endowed by David Ran- 
ken Jr., of St. Louis. Its object is 
to train boys and men for the me- 
chanical or manual trades and occu- 
pations. All the instruction given is 
of a practical nature, the courses in 
the curriculum including carpentry, 
patternmaking, plumbing, painting and 
steam engineering. 
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Practice of the Open-Hearth Steel Foundry 


A Discussion of the Melting, Molding and Core- 


making Problems—Economies of the Covering Core 


The manufacture of steel castings 
from the open-hearth furnace has been 
accompanied with such a _ remarkable 
progress in the last 15 years, and has 
reached such a commanding position in 
the foundry world today, that it pro- 
vides a topic of very general interest, 
and one that should be fruitful in the 
niatter of discussion. It is, obviously, 
impossible to cover the subject more 
than briefly in a paper such as this and 
I shall confine my remarks as nearly as 
possible to a cursory treatment of some 
of those questions of operation which 
are of particular interest to all foun- 
dries making open-hearth steel. 


Melting. 


It seems hardly necessary to discuss 
furnace construction. However, by way 
of introduction, it will not be amiss to 
explain for the benefit of founders of 
cther metals than steel, that the two 
types of open-hearth furnaces—acid and 
basic—are of the same construction, ex- 
cept for the material used as a bottom. 
The furnace is of the regenerative type, 
and has a rectangular shape, with a 
shallow bath, the fuel being introduced 
intermittently from each of the two ends 
or ports. Natural gas, artificial gas, 
fuel oil, or crude oil provides the fuel, 
and where oil is used it is atomized by 
compressed air or by steam or, some- 
times, by both. Where the furnaces are 
sufficiently distant from the boilers to 
condense much of the steam, it is ad- 
visable to superheat the latter before it 
enters the burner. The dryer the air 
or steam, the better will be the atomiza- 
tion. It is not a difficult matter to make 
the furnace superheat its own steam by 
means of a coil set into the flue, either 
on the furnace or the stack side of the 
valve. When ordinary pipe is used for 
this purpose, valves should be provided 
at. the inlet and outlet of by-passing 
through the coils, so that the supply 
line containing the wet steam can be de- 
pended on, should the coil burn out. 

The roof of the furnace is, of course, 
arched. There are many differences of 
opinion concerning this seemingly sim- 
ple feature, and these arise from the 
disastrous experiences had with some 
forms of roof. It is a serious matter 
to have the roof fall into a charged 





1Presented at the Pittsburg convention of 
the American Foundrymen’s Association. 


furnace, and this may be due to defect- 
ive construction or careless melting. 
Some roofs are constructed with a sort 
of downwardly projecting baffle near 
the ports, to deflect the flame to the 
bath. This object is attained, I fear, 
at the expense of cutting-out the roof 
and causing it to cave. Certain roofs 
are sprung in both directions, horizon- 
tally and transversely. I favor the 
straight type of roof, that is, one hav- 
ing the same radii, without projections 
from port to port. Since the furnace is 
always hotter on the tapping side than 
on the charging side, due to loss of heat 
through the charging doors, causing the 
roof to burn out more quickly near the 
back wall, it has been found worth 
while to make the roof at this point 13 
inches thick, tapering gradually to 9 
inches, obtaining this graduation by spe- 
cial silica shapes. Of course, the radii 
of the inside of the roof are made 
identical, the difference being on the 
top or outside. Great care is exercised 
when lighting a new furnace, in prop- 
erly loosening the tie rods for graduated 
and uniform expansion of the roof, to 
avoid buckling, and so ruining what 
may have been a perfectly constructed 
roof. 


Construction. 


As with the roof, so with the checkers 
and the stack is it advisable to provide 
more generously for the foundry than 
for the mill, and all for the same rea- 
son, namely, because of the higher work- 
ing temperature, generally speaking. 
With a properly designed roof, well con- 
structed, with ample checkers and with 
a high stack of suitable diameter, given 
careful manipulation by the melters, and 
the use of first grade brick throughout, 
a basic stationary furnace fired with oil 
should turn out 450 heats for the foun- 
dry without more than the usual Satur- 
day or Sunday repairs. The acid sta- 
tionary furnace should make 600 heats. 
The gas-fired furnace of either type will 
not last so long, because it is not pos- 
sible to so nicely control and direct the 
flame as with oil. The tilting furnace, 
naturally, suffers displacement of its 
brick by rolling it in tapping and _ its 
life is very short. It has some advan- 
tages over the stationary furnace, but 
these are not generally regarded as bal- 
ancing the disadvantages. 

Insufficient attention 
been given by most 


has_ heretofore 
foundrymen to 
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proper atomization in the oil burner. 
There are various patented burners on 
the market, but those of proper pro- 
portions for open-hearth practice are 
quite few in number. It is, however, 
only by the use of considerable skill, 
the acquisition of much experience, and 
data compiled from carefully conducted 
tests, that a thoroughly satisfactory 
burner can be produced, except by mere 
chance. Probably, one reason for the 
partial neglect of this feature hitherto 
has been the difficulty of metering the 
oil consumed. I believe it to be less 
than two years ago when it was impos- 
sible to secure a meter that would reg- 
ister closer than 12 per cent of ac- 
curacy on fuel oil. Since that time me- 
ters have been put on the market guar- 
anteed “to register within a .permissibly 
narrow limit, and this has undoubtedly 
stimulated the investigation of the most 
economical burner. And in connection 
with the proper atomizing of the oil, 
aside from the’ mechanical construction 
of the burner, I offer it as my belief 
that a recording thermometer is an ex- 
cellent device for the oil pipe line. Fur- 
nacemen know that fuel or crude oil 
will not atomize well if either too hot 
or too cold, and the use of a recording 
pressure gage on the oil line and one 
on the air or steam line are wise in- 
vestments. By such means experiments 
will show what temperature and pres- 
sures give best results, the readings will 
show any undesirable fluctuations and 
the causes for these can be easily rem- 
edied. An automatic recorder to regis- 
ter the reversing of the burners, which 
should take place at approximate inter- 
vals of 20 minutes when the furnace is 
charged, and 30 minutes when empty, 
prolongs the life of the furnace. 

As to the differences in construction 
and operation between the acid and the 
basic furnace, these are more easily dis- 
posed of than are the relative advan- 
tages of the two practices. The acid 
bottom is made up of silica sand, while 
the basic furnace has a bottom of mag- 
nesite, or a mixture of magnsite and 
some basic slag. Additional sand is 
used for repairing acid bottoms, and 
magnesite or dolomite for filling up the 
holes that develop in the basic bottom. 
The acid furnace is not capable of the 
reduction of phosphorus and sulphur 
and, consequently, necessitates the use 
of pig iron and scrap of low content in 
these metalloids, for the conversion into 
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steel of high grade. Carbon, silicon 
and manganese can be reduced easily 
in the acid furnace, and for the reason 
that its process is not such a refining 
one as the basic, its heats can be made 
more quickly and with less damage to 
the brickwork. 


Basic Furnace. 


The basic furnace permits the use of 
charges containing high phosphorus and 
moderately high sulphur, for these ele- 
ments as well as the three reducible in 
the acid furnace can be worked down to 
permissible percentages, for first grade 
steel. Naturally such refinement con- 
sumes more time and reduces the num- 
ber of heats capable of being tapped 
without repairs to the furnace. This re- 
fining process oxidizes more metal than 
does the acid process, causing a higher 
melting loss, at the same time, charging 
the molten bath with more gases, which 
should be practically eliminated before 
casting. This, of course, calls for the 
use of proper deoxidizers, concerning 
the addition, of which much has been 
learned in the past few years. Melting 
losses in the basic furnace average close 
to 9 per cent, while those in acid prac- 
tice are generally claimed not to exceed 
6 per cent. 


Acid and Basic Castings Compared. 


There is yet considerable difference of 
opinion as to the relative qualities of 
acid and basic steel castings, though not 
a few acid enthusiasts of yesterday are 
being converted into basic advocates of 
today. Concerning the relative econ- 
omies of the two processes, it is largely 
a question of locality and the prices of 
delivered suitable raw materials. But 
for superior castings, which must be not 
only practically homogeneous, but capa- 
ble of withstanding severe shocks and 
strains, I champion the basic process, in 
the face of contrary opinion held by a 
few eminent metallurgists and sustained 
by many steel founders in the eastern 
states. I do not believe that the views 
held by those who decry the basic fur- 
nace because of its difficulty in produc- 
ing solid castings have been formulated 
with sufficient knowledge of what has 
been accomplished by basic steel makers 
in the past six or seven years. It 
should always be borne in mind that the 
superior refining possibilities of the basic 
furnace are clearly exemplified in the 
product and this means much to those 
whose need is for steel castings con- 
taining a minimum of the objectionable 
elements, and whose purse will not pro- 
vide for the necessarily high price 
charged for crucible or electrically-smelt- 
ed steel castings. Our basic melters are 
entitled to much credit for great recent 
advancements in this direction and they 
have been ably assisted by the manufac- 
turers of various alioys. Let no one, 
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however, so mislead himself as to accept 
without question, all of the extravagant 
claims made for such alloys. 

It is, I find, not known to all acid 
steel founders, familiar with basic melt- 
ing or to all consumers of steel cast- 
ings and metallurgists, that there are 
numerous steel foundries that, for sev- 
eral years, have made it a practice not 
to pour the last part of the basic heat 
in castings intended for purposes calling 
for practically homogeneous metal and 
steel which will successfully withstand 
severe shocks and strains. There is an 
undesired increase of phosphorus and 
sulphur and a disappointing decrease in 
manganese and silicon in the last 3 per 
cent (approximately) of most heats 
which carry a normal thickness of basic 
slag in the ladle. These changes in the 
analyses are of sufficient degree to cause 
trouble if such metal be converted into 
castings such as were referred to pre- 
viously. It is no uncommon sight to 
witness the pouring of this inferior 
metal, in steel foundries wishing to 
maintain a high reputation for the su- 
periority of their product, in ingots or 
pigs, to be used only as are crop ends 
in the mill. The slag, while serving as 
a conserver of heat, is principally re- 
sponsible for the deterioration of the 
metal lying just beneath it. Experi- 
ments have been made, but so far as I 
know, without complete success, at least 
in the plant with which the writer is 
associated, to dispense with the basic 
slag after tapping the furnace and to 
substitute for it some other covering 
which will prevent the chilling of the 
steel and at the same time not affect 
the elements in combination. The chief 
difficulty is found in mechanically re- 
moving the slag, which must be done 
with promptness and thoroughness in the 
face of decidedly awkward and physic- 
ally unpleasant conditions. Notwith- 
standing such handicaps, the possible re- 
sults are of sufficiently great importance 
and economic value to justify continued 
application of ingenious effort in this 
direction. 


Patternmaking. 


I prefer not to leave the topic of 
melting without briefly advocating, for 
humanitarian and economic reasons, 
three eight-hour shifts on the open- 
hearth platform. I firmly believe man 
to be incapable of his most efficient 
physical and mental labor prolonged for 
12 hours per day, and for seven days 
per week, in the face of such trying 
conditions as are those of a _ furnace 
man, especially during the hot months 
of the year. 

The next natural topics for discussion 
will be the foundry and its sisters, the 
core room and pattern shop. Regarding 
the latter there is not much to discuss 
which is characteristic of open-hearth 
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steel plants, and yet of common inter- 
est to all of these. I wish by no means 
to give the impression by this  state- 
ment that the pattern department, in 
my opinion, is comparatively. an unim- 
portant member of the works’ organiza- 
tion. Its function is not to be over- 
estimated and goes far beyond the 
cheapest method of constructing patterns 
which can be used for making castings. 
The strength and type of patterns are 
regulated by the number of castings 
ordered and the most economical meth- 
od of producing them. And since many 
open-hearth plants daily make castings 
varying in weight from a few pounds 
to several tons, on orders calling for 
one casting to several thousand, it can 
be readily appreciated that the variety 
of work necessitating diversity of meth- 
ods, gives ample cpportunity for the in- 
genuity of the pattern foreman, whose 
experience must be broad enough to ad- 
apt the construction of the pattern to 
the job, whether the material used be 
white pine, maple, red wood, mahogany, 
gray iron, brass, aluminum, or what not, 
and to intelligently make the proper 
shrinkage and warpage allowance, great- 
ly varied as they are in steel work. 


Covering Core Pattern. 


While dealing with the subject of pat- 
terns, I do not like to pass to the next 
one before suggesting to those whose 
work is of such a nature as to permit 
its extensive use, and who may be par- 
tially unaware of its adaptability, the 
enormous possibilities of the covering- 
core pattern. I think its value is great- 
est in the open-hearth foundry because 
of the increased difficulty there in pre- 
venting scabs and strains with ° large 
copes, in casting. Covering core is 
really a misnomer, but the term is used 
for want of a better one, and at least 
readily conveys its meaning to foundry- 
men, to whom the principle is not new. 
I do not believe any one, who has not 
seen for himself with what reduction 
to foundry cost this use of a copeless 
mold can be economically applied, can 
fully realize its advantages. Naturally, 
its usefulness is largely confined to de- 
signs with large area and open spaces 
between top members of small or mod- 
erate width, all without great variation 
from the same horizontal plane. I have 
in mind a certain intricate casting which 
occupied a floor space over- all of about 
120 square feet and weighed only 3,300 
pounds. It required one nine-hour shift 
and five hours of the succeeding shift 
for eight molders and five helpers, or 
equivalent of about 12% molders and 
7% helpers to make one mold with 
cope and drag. The use of the covering 
core later for this same job permitted 
the finishing of two molds (and by the 
way, much better one, resulting in a 
lower piecework rate for chipping the 
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castings) by 12 molders and six help- 
ers in one nine-hour shift. The piece- 
work cost for labor in making the cov- 
ering cores for one mold amounted to 
$1.80. As the cost of core rods, core 
sand, baking cores, etc., is more than 
offset by the cost of facing, gaggers, 
and such materials in the cope, the pro- 
portion in favor of the covering core 
in this case is as two to one. Addi- 
tional advantages are the elimination of 
crane service for handling large, un- 
wieldy copes, and the reduction of floor 
space required on the molding floor. 


Molding and Coremaking. 


It is, of course, generally known that 
silica sand of about 97 per cent purity 
is the material required for both mold 
and core, in the case of the former 
being mechanically mixed with such in- 
gredients as fire clay, molasses, glutrin, 
water, etc., and in the case of the lat- 
ter, with the previously mentioned sub- 
stances and flour, oil, dry core com- 
pounds, etc. Attempts have been made 
to produce permanent molds for steel 
castings, but with very little success, 
and the field for usefulness here seems 
to be exceedingly narrow. Unobstructed 
by corners or angles, cast steel will 
shrink vs inch per foot and this excess- 
ive contraction is the apparently insur- 
mountable barrier before the ready ad- 
option of the mold which will maintain 
its form in shaking-out. 


Green Sand Molds. 


Up to about 15 years ago it was 
not believed possible to pour steel in 
molds not thoroughly dried and se- 
cure castings much less porous than 
a sponge. The west was the pioneer 
in experimentation here, as in many 
other problems of the steel founder, 
and demonstrated this to be a fal- 
lacy. As a matter of fact, while a 
perfectly dry mold will produce a 
more homogeneous casting than will 
a green mold, the specific gravity of 
castings made in green sand, not 
skin-dried, is found by very careful 
experiment to be only 4.3 per cent 
less than that of steel castings poured 
in well baked molds. While it is al- 
ways the desire of the customer and 
the ambition of the founder to se- 
cure castings of perfect homogeneity, 
and each knows that a well dried 
mold is necessary for such purpose, 
nevertheless there are many cases in 
which it is quite impossible to prop- 
erly provide for natural contraction 
of the cooling casting without resort 
to green sand for mold or core. In 
such instances it is manifestly wise 
to sacrifice the 4 or 5 per cent of 
greater density by producing a cast- 
ing free from shrinkage cracks, some 
of which are not always observable 
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on the surface. For this reason the 
use of green sand in steel molding has 
its very important applications. Port- 
able oil burners are successfully re- 
sorted to as skin dryers for molds 
not of convenient size and conforma- 
tion for thorough oven baking. 


Preparation of Facing and Core 
Sands. 


The preparation of the facing and 
core sands is all important and is 
mechanically performed by methods 
sufficiently well known to require no 
description here. The mixtures, how- 
ever, deserve a few remarks. The 
character and amount of bonding ma- 
terial varies, necessarily, with the 
quality of the sand available and with 
the degree of thoroughness with which 
the mixing is done. It is usually 
found highly economical and emi- 
nently satisfactory in every way to 
use a large percentage of old sand in 
the facing and core mixtures, many 
foundries using 50 per cent of such 
old sand and some a larger amount, 
though I know of steel foundries 
where all of the old sand is con- 
signed to the refuse cars, extrava- 
gantly, as I believe. However, the 
amount of old sand best to use de- 
pends somewhat on the nature of 
the work to be produced and the 
amount of fire clay, or other bonding 
materials necessary, varies as the per- 
centage of old sand varies, since the 
latter carries clay or other bonds in 
greater proportion than does the or- 
dinary silica sand as found in nature. 


Use of Lifting Magnet. 


In large foundries an economical 
method of recovering and handling 
this black or old sand is by use of a 
lifting magnet and a grab bucket. The 
magnet is used to wash the floor, so 
to speak, and take from it the spills, 
gates, risers, etc., after which the 
clamshell bucket follows to pick up 
the sand a yard or two at a time, 
and dump it in the storage bin. 

It is well to provide very gener- 
ously in the way of sufficient dry pans 
or other mechanical mixers, to make 
possible, at all times, and in spite of 
occasional break-downs, the thorough 
mixing of the facing and core sand, 
so that suitable strength of each can 
be secured with the minimum amount 
of bonding material. 

Since molding methods are in their 
essentials, practically the same for all 
metals, we will only give attention to 
certain of these methods, peculiar to 
open-hearth steel foundries. For bot- 
tom pouring, necessary for such foun- 
dries, it can be understood by those 
who have never had experience with 
the manufacture of steel, that the 
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mold must be rammed very hard, to 
avoid straining and breaking out un- 
der the pressure of the stream from 
a large ladle. For the same reason, 
the flask must be very strong and 
rigid and the closing of the mold at- 
tended with every precaution against 
run-outs. Because the mold is rammed 
hard, reducing to a minimum the 
voids between the globules of sand, 
ample vents must be suitably placed 
to permit the escape of gases in pour- 
ing, and to satisfy the high shrinkage 
common to steel, risers or sink-heads 
of sufficient number and size are 
provided. These risers are some- 
times kept molten for feeding pur- 
poses beyond their natural freezing 
point by the use of stirring rods, char- 
coal, or thermit. 

In labor saving devices for making 
the mold itself, the jolt-ramming ma- 
chine ranks high in the open-hearth 
foundry, and is being made more and 
more flexible in its applications to di- 
versified work and peculiar conditions. 
Its operation is familiar to all foundry- 
men, and to those in the open-hearth 
field it appeals. strongly because of 
its peculiar advantages here, where 
hard, uniform ramming is essential. 


Cores For Steel Castings. 


Because of the severe pressure of 
the molten metal on the mold, cores of 
various kinds for the open-hearth 
steel foundry must be better rein- 
forced with rods than those used for 
other metals, to avoid springing, and 
they must be more collapsible than 
those used in the gray iron foundry, 
because of the excessive shrinkage. 
For this purpose, sawdust, coke, cin- 
ders, etc., are frequently resorted to, 
and the dry core compounds are of 
great benefit, since they enable the 
preparation of core sand having the 
requisite bonding strength, at the 
same time making the core less re- 
fractory than does flour. 

It is the customary practice to fire 
the core oven with coke, but care- 
ful and intelligent experimentation 
with an oil burner under the cores 
will, I think, convince many of those 
still using the coke fire that much 
speedier and somewhat more econom- 
ical results are obtained by baking 
the cores over a fuel oil flame. Nat- 
urally, the relative economy depends 
to large extent on arbitrary condi- 
tions, such as the delivered price of 
each kind of fuel, the available stor- 
age facilities for each, and the avail- 
able steam or air for atomizing. 
Moisture in the steam line is very 
easily eliminated by making the oven 
superheat its own steam by means 
of a coil of wrought iron pipe, laid 
on top of the arch of the fire box, 
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through which the steam by-passes 
before entering the burner. 

The use of a cement briquette test- 
ing machine is found most convenient 
by founders purchasing flour, core 
compounds and binders in large quan- 
tities. This is a device which costs very 
little. With insignificant labor and 
loss of time, the proper use of such 
a machine will leave no foundryman 
in the dark as to the relative bonding 
strengths of various compounds and 
binders. 

Providing for sufficiently free shrink- 
age to avoid rupture is perhaps 
one of the chief concerns of the mod- 
ern open-hearth steel founder, mak- 
ing large castings or those of intricate 
design. Enough of interest might be 
said upon this topic to merit its re- 
ceiving exclusive treatment in a pa- 
per such as this. Location of gate 
and of risers, pouring temperature, 
quality of facing and cores, position 
of flask bars, uniformity of section, 
nature and relative position of mem- 
bers of casting, runouts, excess of 
phosphorus and sulphur, over-oxida- 
tion, all of these causes and many 
others, some not yet fully known, 
have bearing on this question of con- 
traction. 


Casting. 


Pouring the metal into molds justly 
receives the closest attention. Aside 
from the waste and attendant un- 
pleasantness due to leaky stoppers, 
which may be the result of the ladle- 
man’s carelessness, the use of defective 
materials, or the melter’s poor judg- 
ment, there are found at times scrap 
castings as a result of clean, but un- 
skillful pouring. Preliminary to tap- 
ping the furnace, the ladle is daubed 
over its brick lining and dried, usualhy 
with an oil flame, for about three- 
quarters of an hour. Then the stopper 
rod is adjusted, and the lever raised 
and lowered to see that the nozzle 
correctly seats the stopper head. If 
the metal, on entering the ladle, is 
not hot enough, or if the cold ad- 
ditions are thrown into the ladle too 
soon, a skull of half-frozen metal 
will form around the nozzle, prevent- 
ing the seating of the stopper head 
and thereby a clean shut-off, until 
such skull has been melted and freed 
from the nozzle. If the metal is too 
hot, the nozzle is frequently first 
to suffer by cutting-out, and this us- 
ually results in a heavy per cent of 
spils. Should the ladleman permit 
the stopper to float, or not pinch the 
stopper tight against the nozzle, a 
small dribble may appear, and by 
soon cutting the nozzle, result in a 
most serious leak. Care must always 
be exercised not to raise the stopper 
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too high on the first mold, or to close 
it too soon, after being first opened. 
Cleaning and chipping steel castings 
do not offer any novelties to foundry 
methods in other metals, other than 
the increased difficulty of removing 
the tougher metal. The use of pneu- 
matic chipping hammers, cutting-off 
saws, sand blasts, tumbling barrels, 
and similar equipment, depends largely 
on the character of work in each in- 
dividual shop. The welding of minor 
defects in open-hearth steel castings 
when properly performed, is attended 
with good results and is permitted 
with reasonable limitations by most 
of the large consumers, such as the 
railroads and the United States gov- 
ernment. Both the autogenous and 
the electric method have their respect- 
ive adherents. My experience has 
been that the former is more suitable 
for very light sections, and the arc 
better for medium or heavy sections 
in cast steel. In the application of 
either method, ample heat must be 
produced for satisfactory work. Good 
welds cannot be expected with insuf- 
ficient gas or amperes of current. 
Pre-heating and after-heating the 
castings, if of heavy or uniform sec- 
tion, tend to prevent the cooling strains 
from causing injury. Hammering the 
weld intermittently while under heat, 
checks the formation of slag and 
gives a closer union. On a tensile 
test one should get an average ef- 
ficiency of 60 to 65 per cent of the 
ultimate strength of the natural cast 
steel. The elongation and reduction 
of area are considerably reduced. An- 
alysis shows the metalloids to be al- 
most entirely oxidized, leaving nearly 
pure iron in the weld, and thus ex- 
plaining. the loss in strength. 


Annealing. 


The annealing of steel castings 
must be very carefully done, and at- 
tended with constant reference to a 
reliable pyrometer, to be of the 
slightest value. The generally accept- 
ed correct annealing temperature is 
about 800 degrees Cent. Should the 
casting be subjected to a _ tempera- 
ture appreciably lower or _ higher 
than this figure, more damage than 
benefit accrues. Hence, the necessi- 
ty for extreme nicety of operation 
in annealing castings lacking uni- 
formity of section, to avoid over- 
heating the lighter members and 
under-heating the heavier ones. The 
necessity for annealing: at all should 
be governed largely by the compo- 
sition of the steel, whose analysis 
may be such as to make of annealing 
a needless operation for ordinary 
work. 

The loss in bad castings, of course, 
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depends to no small degree on the se- 
verity of the inspection, and the class 
of work common to the shop. How- 
ever, the ordinary open-hearth steel 
foundry, producing an average run of 
work and following a thorough and 
intelligent inspection system will, if 
my observations count for anything, 
have close to 4 per cent of scrap cast- 
ings, if working molders and ccre- 
makers during daylight hours only, 
and 6 per cent if compelled to em- 
ploy this labor on both day and night 
shifts. The cause for this difference 
is readily understood by any foun- 
dryman. 


New Catalogs 


MANGANESE STEEL CASTINGS. — The 
Edgar Allen American Manganese Steel Co., 
Chicago, Ill., has issued a booklet which enu- 
merates the different kinds of manganese steel 
castings made by that company at its Chicago 
Heights, Ill., and New Castle, Del., plants. 

STOKERS.—The American Stoker Co., 11 
Broadway, New York, has issued a_ booklet 
entitled, ‘“‘Furnace Stoker Proofs.” It con- 
tains a record of that company’s business with 
a number of large firms, showing the num- 
ber of repeat orders booked for _ stokers. 

MOLDING MACHINES, — The Mumford 
Molding Machine Co., Plainfield, N. J., has 
issued a loose leaf catalog illustrating and 
describing its extensive line of molding ma- 
chines, including jolt rammers, power squeez- 
ers, pneumatic vibrators, split pattern ma- 
chines, etc. 

STEEL AND SPRINGS.—The Harrow 
Spring Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., has commenced 
the publication of a monthly stock list of 
which the first number was issued in May. 
This concern operates a steel works, rolling 
mills and a spring works, and manufactures 
all kinds of springs, steel merchant shapes, 
alloy steels, special steels, etc. 

ROCK DRILLS.—In a reecently issued 
pamphlet, the Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broad- 
way, New York, describes and illustrates its 
line of tappet rock drills. The distinctive 
chzracteristic claimed for these drills is the 
positive character of its valve movement. ‘The 
working parts of the drill previous to assemb- 
ling, are shown in a number of illustrations. 

MANGANESE STEEL.—A booklet entitled, 
“Manganese Steel and Its Application to the 
Ceramic Industries,’ has been issued by the 
Edgar Allen American Manganese Steel Co., 
“Chicago. It contains an address on this” sub- 
ject delivered by G. W. Kneisly, of the 
Edgar Allen company, at a meeting of the 
National Brick Manufacturers’ Association of 
America. 4 

ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES.—The Wil- 
liam Powell Co., Cincinnati, has just rssuea 
catalog No. 10, a 328-page book, 5 x 7% 
inches, bound in cloth. it ts devoted to 
valves and other ergineering specialties. In 
this book, the illustrations have been revised 
and renumbered throughout and a number 
of other changes have been made, including 
a new method of arranging the index of the 
figure numbers which facilitate the use of 
the catalog. At the end of the volume is 
gathered a large amount of information which 
is conveniently arranged. This includes tables 
on horsepower, belt contact, algebraic formulae 
and other data of interest to the steam en- 
giner. 
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The Use of the Lifting Magnet in Foundries 


The Application of This Device to Service in Cast- 
ing Plants for Handling Pig Iron, Scrap, Castings, etc. 


In general a device becomes an 
economic necessity to an _ industry 
when its installation will yield a reas- 
onably large return on the investment, 
and when the device has demonstrat- 
ed, through several years of actual 
service, that it can be considered re- 
liable and beyond the experimental 
stage. The word necessity is chosen 
advisedly, because with the existence 
of such a device some manager, more 
sagacious than the average, will make 
the installation, after which the in- 
sistent demands of competition will 
then compel the general adoption of 
this economic necessity. 

An analysis of such figures as the 
speaker has been able to secure, re- 
lating to the tonnage and the cost 
of handling of the pig used by the 
foundries in this country seems to in- 
dicate that the lifting magnet is be- 
coming an economic necessity to 
foundries producing a large propor- 
tion of the total foundry tonnage. 

There appear to be three huge busi- 
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nesses which can profitably use lift- 
ing magnets for the transporting of 
iron and steel products. 

First, the steel industry, with prob- 
ably 10,000,000 tons annually which 
can be economically handled by the 
magnet, and in this industry the mag- 
net found rapid and extensive 
with savings to the steel mills of 
probably close to $1,000,000 annually. 

Second, the railroads have discov- 
ered that magnets are large money 
savers in the handling of their scrap 
material, and probably 100 lifting 
magnets are at present in use at the 
scrap docks operated by the various 
railroads throughout this country. In 
several cases the economies effected 
by the use of magnets, in hand- 
ling railroad scrap, have proven to b:; 
so large and so obvious as to war- 
rant the installation of very complete 
equipments, consisting of special 
cranes, several magnets, and a con- 
venient and scientically arranged col- 
lection of bins, shears, etc. 

Reference will be made later to the 
by railroads in the 


use, 


savings effected 
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handling of their scrap material, since 
this will have a direct bearing on the 
of scrap-handling in foundries. 
following quo- 
Reed, 


cost 
For the present, the 
tation from a paper by F. D. 
assistant to the vice president of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific rail- 
of this 


road, will give a summation 


matter: 


Sorting of scrap, the way we handle 
it here, can be done for from 4 to 7 
cents per ton; in other words, we can 
handle scrap in and out with our facil- 
ities for from 10 to 12 cents per ton, 
including the sorting. Prior to May, 
1909, at which time our-crane and mag- 
net were installed, when all scrap was 
handled by hand, the cost per ton in 
and out ranged from 30 to 35 cents per 
ton, which is about what it is costing 
any railroad today that is handling scrap 
by hand, or even with very good modern 
facilities for handling, and to keep it 
down to this figure it must have good 
and convenient scrap dock arrangements 
and efficient organization. 


The third industry, which would ap- 
pear to have opportunities to effect 
savings by the use of magnets, is the 
estimated that 


foundry. It has been 
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the foundries of this country melt 
annually 6,000,000 tons of pig iron 
and scrap, and although I have no def- 
inite knowledge of the relative propor- 
tions, ‘it would seem reasonable to 
conclude that of this total about 1,- 
000,000 to 2,000,000 tons is represented 
by scrap iron and steel. 

Of these three named industries in 
which the lifting magnet can appar- 
ently be used to economic advantage, 
the foundry has been by far the most 
reluctant to embrace or even to in- 
vestigate the economies which are ap- 
parently open to it. The author trusts 
it will not be considered presumptuots 
if he makes the statement that a 
number of foundries are today not 
using magnets merely because of an 
apparent antipathy to departing from 
established customs and methods. 

It is the author’s desire to indicate 
in this paper—fairly and conservative- 
ly—the economic possibilities of mag- 
nets in foundries, and to outline the 
costs of installation and of operation 
of a suitable magnet equipment. This 
is done with the desire of placing be- 
fore the foundry manager such fig- 
ures that he will be enabled to de- 
termine what would be<his cost of 
handling by means of a magnet, and 
assuming that he knows his present 
cost of handling by hand labor, to 
enable him to determine, by his own 
investigation, if the installation of a 
magnet equipment would be profitable 
in his individual case. 


Cost of Installation and Operation. 


An analysis of the costs can be best 
undertaken from the separate con- 
siderations of cost of installation and 
cost of operation. Later some state- 
ments will be made with reference to 
the severity of service which lifting 
magnets inevitably encounter, and for 
the present it is safe to assume that 
no man, in justice to his company, has 
the right to purchase any except a 
well built magnet. A magnet thor- 
oughly capable of withstanding hard 
abuse costs about $1,300 per ton of 
lifting capacity of pig ‘iron. Standard. 
magnets are constructed in about four 
different sizes, and although this fig- 
ure just named does not hold ac- 
curately for all sizes, yet it is a fairly 
close index to the selling price and 
is sufficiently accurate for purposes 
of estimate. It may be mentioned 
at this point that the approximate 
lifting capacities of these different 
sizes of magnets in service are, ex- 
pressed in pounds of pig iron per lift, 
as follows: 800, 1,350, 1,950 and 2,400. 

Of course some kind of a crane is 
necessary for handling a magnet, and 
if the foundry already has its yard 
equipped with either an overhead trav- 
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MAGNET OPERATED ON A MONO-RAIL SYSTEM 


eling crane or a locomotive crane, the 
installation of the lifting magnet be- 
comes a simple and relatively inexpen- 
sive matter. If it be applied to an 
overhead crane, it is merely necessary 
to run leads from the crane to the 
magnet and to provide some simple 
mechanism for taking up the slack in 
these leads as the magnet is hoisted. 
If the magnet be applied to a loco- 
motive crane, current can be furnished 
to the magnet either by suitable plug 
stations installed at various points in 
the yard, or an engine generator set 
can be put on the crane, the gener- 
ator delivering current to the magnet 
and the engine taking steam from 
the boiler of the locomotive crane. 
This latter arrangement, while more 
expensive in first cost, is preferable 


in that it provides a flexible unit 
which is operative at any place which 
the locomotive crane can reach. A 
high grade, four-wheel, 10-ton loco- 
motive crane, complete with an engine 
generator outfit, can be installed at 
an expense of about $5,500, and such 
a crane will handle a magnet at a 
boom radius of about 40 feet, thereby 
covering a_large area even if the 
crane runs on only one track. Of 
course, by the use of parallel spurs 
a large area can be conveniently, 
cheaply and completely served by the 
locomotive crane. A locomotive crane 
is of such general use to a foundry 
that it is only fair to charge but a 
portion of its cost to the magnet. 
The locomotive crane can, for in- 
stance be used for loading and unload- 
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MAGNET ON Locomotive CRANE HANDLING SCRAP 


ing heavy castings and machinery, 
and for shunting freight cars. For 
about $1,000 extra it can be equipped 
with a two-line outfit and a _ bucket 
for unloading sand and coal. If we 
consider that $3,000 is a proper pro- 
portion of the locomotive crane cost 
to charge against the magnet, and if 
a magnet is selected of such size that 
it will have a lifting capacity of about 
1,350 pounds of pig iron, the cost of 
the magnet installation then becomes 
about $3,900, or, in round figures, 
$4,000, installed and ready to operate. 

The operating cost of a magnet 
consists of certain charges, including 
operator’s wages, fuel and oil, which 
will exist only when the magnet is in 
- operation, and depreciation charges 
on the equipment, which will not de- 
part much annually from a fixed 


amount, whether the tonnage be suf- 
ficient to keep the equipment busy 
practically all the time or only an 
hour or two a day. It follows, then, 
that the operating cost, which is the 
sum of these two charges, will neces- 
sarily be lower per ton of material 
handled if the equipment can be kept 
in service the majority of the time. 
Most foundries, however, do not melt 
sufficient metal daily to require the 
services of the magnet more than two 
or three hours per day. A concrete 
case will be selected for the double 
purpose of indicating how similar es- 
timates may be made to cover any 
particular foundry, and for pointing 
out a daily tonnage at which the 
installation of the magnet and crane 
appears to be an economic necessity. 
The assumption will be made that 
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a foundry melts 35 tons of metal 
daily, 300 days in the year. All of this 
metal must, of course, be handled 
twice, that is, it must be unloaded 
from the car to piles and loaded 
from the piles to some kind of a 
wagon, on which it is carried to the 
cupola platform. For a foundry of 
this capacity the following figures 
apply: 


Charges Per Hour. 
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Economies Effected by Magnet. 


A crane and a magnet of the size 
previously referred to, will conserva- 
tively handle 35 tons per hour, which 
will make a cost of 1.4 cents per 
ton. The annual depreciation on the 
$4,000 equipment at 12 per cent would 
be $480, and as 35 tons handled twice 
per day for 300 days represents 21,000 
tons handled annually, the deprecia- 
tion cost on this tonnage basis is 2.3 
cents per ton. This brings the total 
cost of handling, including wages, 
fuel, oil and depreciation, up to 3.7 
cents per ton. I have been informed 
that 10 cents per ton is a fair figure 
to assume for the cost of loading 
or unloading pig by hand, and on 
this basis the saving would be $1,323 
annually, or 33 per cent on an invest- 
ment of $4,000. 

If the case of a larger foundry be 
cited, melting 100 tons per day for 
300 days per year, and assuming in 
this case that metal is handled more 
cheaply at 9 cents per ton, by hand 
labor, the annual saving effected by 
the use of the magnet is $4,080 or 
over 100 per cent on the investment. 
It may be mentioned in the case of 
the smaller foundry that the time the 
magnet is in use daily would be about 
two hours, and in the case of the 
larger foundry, with the magnet se- 
lected, about six hours daily would 
be required. In this latter instance 
it would doubtless be more economical 
to install a magnet having a lifting 
capacity of about 1,950 pounds, in- 
stead of 1,350 pounds, which was the 
basis on which the estimates were 
made. 

With these figures in mind, atten- 
tion is directed to this conclusion: A 
foundry melting 35 tons of metal] daily 
can install both a crane and a mag- 
net, and expect a return upon the 
investment, after allowing all charges, 
of more than 30 per cent. If it hap- 
pens that a foundry is already 
equipped with either an electric or 
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a locomotive crane, a magnet can then 
be installed on a very profitable basis 
when the tonnage to be handled is 
considerably less. For instance, if 
an assumption be made that a foundry 
melts 20 tons daily, and that a magnet 
be installed on an existing crane, the 
cost of the magnet being about $900, 
then the cost of handling per ton, in- 
cluding wages, fuel, oil and deprecia- 
tion on the magnet, is about 2.3 cents, 
which would represent a saving in 
this foundry of about $924 each year, 
or over 100 per cent on the invest- 
ment. 


Conservative Estimates. 


It is very earnestly hoped that 
these figures be not brushed aside 
with the assumption that they are 
theoretical and must be largely dis- 
counted. As a matter of fact, the 
costs of handling by a magnet are 
stated conservatively, and are being 
reduced in service daily. The figure 
of 10 cents per ton for handling pig 
by hand is an assumption on the 
speaker’s part, but from information 
gained during six years’ experience in 
the manufacture and sale of lifting 
magnets, it is believed that this fig- 
ure is not at all at variance with the 
facts. 

Handling scrap, in general, will be 
more expensive than handling pig iron, 
whether it be done by hand or by 
magnet, but the advantage in favor 
of the magnet is more marked in 
the case of scrap than in the case 
of pig. As previously stated, the rail- 
roads have carefully investigated the 
comparative cost of handling scrap 
and large castings by means of mag- 
nets and by hand labor, and the fol- 
lowing information is therefore sub- 
mitted as being pertinent to the ques- 
tion of scrap handling in foundry 
yards. N. A. Mears, of the L. S. & 
M. S. railroad, gives the following 
comparative figures: 

Cost per ton. 
Loading locomotive tires by hand.$0.17 
Loading locomotive tires by crane 
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Loading locomotive tires by crane 
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Loading heavy castings by hand— 

almost impossible. 

Loading heavy castings by crane 
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Another gentleman identified with 
the railroads states that it costs, for 
an average of 100 cars, $7 per car to 
unload scrap by hand, and $2.83 per 
car to unload the same character of 
scrap by crane and a magnet. Mr 
Reed, of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, says he can unload unsorted 
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scrap with a magnet at from 2 to 5 
cents per ton, and sorted scrap at 
from % to 1% cents per ton. When 
this work was done by hand labor 
the expense was about three times 
as much. 

Exclusive of the economies already 
cited, certain other incidental advan- 
tages attend the use of a magnet, and 
in the summation these would prob- 
ably be quite great, and any one of 
them might be very important in some 
instance. These incidental advan- 
tages, somewhat in the order of their 
importance, may be mentioned as fol- 
lows: 

First—The elimination of labor 
trouble, this being particularly true 
where common laborers are apt to be 
very unreliable, as in the south, or 
where the demand for labor for har- 
vesting the crops is extraordinary at 


certain times of the year, as in the 
west. 

Second.—The ability of the lifting 
magnet to handle a drop ball for the 
breaking of castings too large to 
charge into the cupola. For this ap- 
plication the magnet not only serves 
to lift and release accurately, the 
ball, but also to pick up and transport 
the broken pieces of the casting. For 
this particular work, not only is ‘the 
matter of economy to be considered, 
but also the question of increased 
safety for the operator. 

Third—The ability of a magnet to 
unload castings too heavy to handle 
by hand, and often of such shape as 
to be very inconveniently handled 
even by a crane with chains. 

Fourth—The ability to stock pig 
and scrap in piles higher than would 
be possible were hand labor employed, 
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and thereby make more efficient use 
of the available space in the foundry 
yard. 

Fifth—The ability to unload cars 
more quickly, and thereby save de- 
murrage. 

Sixth—The recovery of small pieces 
of iron in the bottom of freight cars, 
which can be magnetically swept up, 
but which would be neglected if the 
cars were unloaded by hand. This fig- 
ure is considerable in the aggregate, 
and has been as high as_ several 
hundred pounds per car. 

Seventh—The convenient recovery 
of nails and iron shot in foundry 
sand. This is accomplished by slow- 
ly passing the magnet above the sand 
and as close to the sand as possible, 
and as. the magnet passes over the 
successive portions. of the ground, 
the small iron and steel particles, me- 
chanically associated with the sand, 
will break through their confinement 
and leap to the magnet bottom, where 
they will be held until the magnet 
is de-energized. 

Eighth.—Independence of weather; 
this is particularly noticeable in the 
south, where the negro is tempera- 
mentally opposed to cold weather, 
and where difficulty is sometimes 
encountered in getting the common 
laborer to work out of doors during 
cold and inclement weather. The 
magnet, if anything, lifts more on a 
cold day than on a hot one, and 
will lift pig when covered by snow. 


Nature of Service. 


Before discussing briefly the design 
and construction of magnets, it would 
probably be logical and pertinent to 
refer to the character of servicé which 
they encounter, and particularly to the 
extremely severe ‘mechanical abuse ‘to 
which they are subjected. For in- 
stance, a magnet, weighing about 1% 
tons, is apt to be dropped, each time 
it is operated, onto a pile of unyield- 
ing pig, or scrap, a distance of from 
5 to 15 feet. This necessarily means 
that the magnet is subjected to ham- 
mering, and a series of impacts so 
terrific that it is not comparable with 
the service given any other piece of 
electrical apparatus. Magnets are al- 
most always handled by operators ut- 
terly ignorant of electrical equipment, 
and frequently their use has been re- 
garded by laborers with open hostility, 
because: of the fact that the magnets 
have made many jobs superfluous. 

Bearing in mind, then, the extraor- 
dinary roughness with which lifting 
magnets are used, the necessity of 
sturdy design will be appreciated, and 
indeed it is true that many of the 
structural features are merely the 
response to the demands of hard ser- 
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vice, and are, therefore, in the nature 
of natural evolution of design. 
Briefly, the commercial lifting mag- 
net of today consists of a disk-shaped 
steel casting, having in it an annular 
recess for the accommodation of the 
magnet coil, an energizing coil with 
many thousands of ampere turns to 
build up a magnetic field, suitable ter- 
minals for connecting the coil to the 
line, chains for the suspension of the 
magnet, and a non-magnetic bottom to 
hold the coil in its annular recess, to 
hermetically seal the bottom of the 
magnet, and to constitute a shield or 
a guard for the hammering to which 
the magnet bottom is subjected. The 
steel shell must be made of special 
steel, soft and carefully annealed, so 
that the magnetic field can be quickly 
built-up and quickly torn down. This 
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steel shell should be ribbed over its 
entire external surface, to allow for 
the rapid dissipation of the heat which 
is generated in the coil. Coils, in gener- 
al, are built up of strap copper, insulat- 
ed by asbestos and mica, and wound 
on brass or aluminum spools. After 
the coil is completely assembled, it is 
thoroughly impregnated at a temper- 
ature of about 300 degrees Fahr., giv- 
ing the coil the best of insulation, and 
sealing it go as to exclude moisture. 
An auxiliary device is the magnet 
control for quickly energizing or de- 
energizing the coil. For de-energizing 
the magnet, three different methods 
have been used: First, merely ruptur- 
ing the circuit; second, opening the 
circuit, but allowing a discharge re- 
sistance for the inductive kick from 
the magnet, and third, an actual par- 
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tial reversal of the current. This 
last method is the one now employed, 
and will cause the magnet to release 
its load several seconds more quickly 
than by any other known method. 

The question of safety is frequently 
raised, and during the time when ‘the 
magnet was being commercially intro- 
duced, its use was frequently com- 
bated on the score that it was danger- 
ous to workmen. Of course, it cannot 
be denied that if a man is standing 
under a magnet that is carrying a 
load, and the circuit is interrupted, 
something is going to happen to that 
man. I maintain, however, that it is 
safer to use a magnet for the trans- 
portation of material than it is to use 
chains, and for several reasons: 

First, the magnet is inherently a 
labor-saving device, and when it is 
used the number of laborers in its 
vicinity is reduced, and frequently the 
magnet entirely displaces ground la- 
bor. 

Second, a laborer always looks upon 
a magnet with a high degree of sus- 
picion, since there is nothing tangible 
to hold up the load, and he avoids get- 
ting under a load supported by a mag- 
net more than he would under a load 
supported by chains; in other words, 
he uses more caution. 

Third, the accidental opening of the 
magnet circuit probably does not oc- 
cur as often as the breaking of chains 
supporting a load. 


Automatic Fluting Machine 


A new automatic fluting machine, 
built by the Bickford Machine Co., 
Greenfield, Mass., is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This machine 
is designed for fluting taps or reamers, 
four at a time, in two sizes, the one 
shown being for work up to ¥% inch 
diameter, while the larger size, which is 
back-geared, will handle work 114 inches 
in diameter and is furnished with fix- 
tures for squaring the shanks of taps. 
The action of this machine is entirely 
automatic after the work is placed be- 
tween the centers, the carriage making 
the forward and return movements and 
the centers indexing at the proper time 
for the different flutes. The carriage 
returns at a specd five times as great 


as it advances, and is arranged to stop 


its travel, if by any chance the index- 
ing should be improperly done, as well 
as at the completion of the work. 
The return of the carriage is accom- 
plished by three sets of compound gears 
by means of which, together with a 
sliding clutch, it is possible to reverse 
the direction of the ordinary telescope 
shaft and worm feed. The ratio of the 
gears for the return is 5 to 1 and a 
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special device is used which throws the 
sliding clutch from the forward to the 
reverse gear with no_ knocking or 
chance to pause during the change of 
direction. 

The indexing of the centers is accom- 
plished by a short‘ spiral gear cut in 
each spindle and these mesh with a 
spirally fluted cross shaft which carries 
at one end an index collar with the 
necessary stops, etc., for determining its 
motions, and to which power is applied 
by means of a second collar mounted 
on the same shaft ard connected by 
ratchet teeth to the index collar. As 
the carriage advances this second col- 
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a small universal shaft which in turn 
shifts the clutch in the gear box. The 
cutters are supplied with oil from a 
tank in the base of the machine. A 
gear pump is used, being driven from 
the feed shaft, which will vary in speed 
according to the size of the work being 
done, and a cone drive is provided 
which will allow the pump to be kept 
at nearly a constant speed. The cen- 
ters in the tail block are actuated by 
heavy coil springs and are operated by 
a curved lever, of special design, in 
such a way that it is not necessary for 
the operator to get his hands near the 
rotatirg cutters. 
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any inaccuracy due to the springing of 
the boring bars. The feed mechanism 
may be reversed by the small lever at 
right of the feed box so that the 
roughing cut may be fed in one direc- 
tion, new tools inserted and the finish- 
ing cut made as the table feeds back. 
The table has a quick, power traverse 
in either direction, which is run inde- 
pendently of the spindle drive by a 
small motor on the back of the bed. 
This permits the table to be run back 
quickly while the bars are not revolv- 
ing, thus preventing the scoring of the 
finished bore by the tools. The quick 
traverse is controlled by a long lever 
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lar is revolved and by means of a pull 
spring and the ratchet teeth a tension 
is put on the index collar so that when 
the carriage returns a_ special device 
unlocks the index, the cross shaft is 
revolved, and turns the centers driving 
the work. The opposite end of this 
cross shaft carries a disc which has a 
number of flat places miiled on its cir- 
cumference to correspond with the 
number of flutes required. These flat 
places are arranged to just clear a stud 
set in a bar which operates the feed, 
and one side of the disc, not being 
milled off, will depress this stud and 
throw out the feed, or if the indexing 
is only partly done, a full part of the 
disc between the flat places will also 
stop the movement of the carriage. 
Another feature of the feed mech- 
anism is a disc carried at the end of 
the main feed shaft and on the circum- 
ference of which are stops to operate 


Two-Spindle, Adjustable, 
Port Boring Machine 


The two-spindle, adjustable, port bor- 
ing machine shown in the accompanying 
illustration was especially built by the 
Beaman & Smith Co., Providence, R. 
I., for the purpose of boring the four 
valve ports in the cylinders of Corliss 
engines, two holes being bored simul- 
taneously, after which the cylinder is 
reversed and the remaining two ports 


are bored. Holes from 3 to 9 inches 
in diameter and up to 6 feet long, may 
be bored at any distance from 834 to 
37 inches between the centers of the 
holes. To obtain a high degree of ac- 
curacy in boring such long holes, the 
boring bars holding the tools are re- 
volved in one position and the work is 
fed in either direction, thus eliminating 


below the spindle saddle, which oper- 
ates the friction clutches. 

The table has a work surface, 35 
inches wide and 6 feet long, with a 
travel of 13 feet, 4 inches. It is oper- 
ated by a screw of large diameter in a 
bronze nut, the thrust being taken by 
ball bearings and the mechanism is en- 
tirely protected from dirt and _ chips. 
The table feed is positite by means of 
gearing in a chain-driven feed box and 
is transmitted from the gear box to the 
feed screw through a worm and worm 
wheel, which has an automatic trip on 
the table in either direction. For the 
fine adjustments a hand wheel is pro- 
vided. The spindles are driven by a 
10 - horsepower motor, geared direct 
through a reduction from the motor to 
the spindles of 36 to 1. 

The adjustment of the driving mech- 
anism for different center speeds is 
provided for by transmitting the power 
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from the large drive gear to a shaft 
at right angles to the spindles. Each 
spindle head has a bracket attached and 
carries a bevel gear which slides on a 
shaft and in turn transmits the power 
from the shaft to the spindle gears. 
This method permits locating the spin- 
dies without altering the driving mech- 


anism. Boring bars are fastened to the 














1—AUTOMATIC MACHINE FoR WELD- 


FIc, 
ING Wire Hoops, BUCKLEs, RINGS, ETc. 


spindles by four bolts and a driving 
key in each spindle. The outer support 
for the bars is constructed in the form 
of a bridge, independent of the table, 
so that it may pass under the support 
which rests on projecting ways, fastened 
to each side of the bed, and has an ad- 
justment of 14 feet along the line of 
travel. A brake is provided on the 
large driving gear box which is oper- 
ated by a foot lever on the side of the 
bed near the feed box. The weight of 
the machine, without motor, is approx- 
imately 24,000 pounds. 


Automatic Welders 


A power-driven machine for electric- 
ally butt-welding wire, built by the To- 
Icdo Electric Welding Co., Circinnati, is 
shown in Fig. 1. 14 to 20 welds 
can be made per mirute, depending on 
the size of the &tock weided. The weld- 
er can handle round stock ranging in 
size from No. 1 to No. 16 gage. 

The operator places the work between 


From 


the clamping jaws and removes it after 
the weld is completed. All the other 
operations are performed automatically. 
Power is supplied through a belt and 
pulley at the right side of the machine, 
and is transmitted through a hand-oper- 
friction clutch of large diameter. 
Cams on the driving shaft force the 
clamping jaws together and at thesame 
over the switch that turns 


ated 


time throw 
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on the welding current. When the metal 
is heated a second cam forces the two 
jaws together, completing the weld. A 
further revolution of the first cam shuts 
off the welding current and opens the 
clamping jaws, releasing the work, and 
sets the jaws to receive another piece. 
The transformer supplying the welding 
current is located in the lower part of 
machine just below the clamping 
jaws. Power for operating the welder 
can be taken at 110 or 220 or any stand- 
ard voltage up to 500 volts alternating, 
Where only two 
current is 


the 


single phase current. 
or three-phase alternating 
available, the welder is connected across 
one phase of the circuit. The machine 
can be supplied for any frequency from 
33 to 133 cycles, but is commonly built 
for 60 cycles. For welding, a current 
of from, two to, four volts is required. 
The high voltage line current is stepped 
through the special transformer 
in the machine. The current consump- 
tion depends on the size of the work 
and the time consumed in making the 
weld. In welding no flux is used and 
only a slight burr is forced up where 
the ends unite. 


All mechanical parts of the machine 
are built of cast iron, while the clamp- 
ing jaws, conductors and transformers 
are built of copper. Knurled, adjusting 
screws are used to space the jaws to 
take work of various sizes. When set 
for one size of work no further change 
is necessary. An adjusting regulator 
switch and choke coils are used to vary 
the current for various sizes of work. 


down 


automatic, electric. 
spot-welder, similar in operation to a 
power punch press, for welding sheet 
metal and shown in Fig.'2 is also built 
by this concern. The machine will make 
from 40 to i00 welds per minute de- 
pending on the thickness of the metal 
Power is delivered through a 
reduction spur gear to a driving cam 
that is connected by a shaft and arm to 
the flat, upper, welding die. Both low- 
er and upper die are made of copper and 
are water-ccoled. The lower die is ad- 
justable, sliding up and down to accom- 
modate the different thicknesses of metal 
welded. The welder is operated by a 
foot switch that is counterbal- 
anced to the machine automatic- 
ally if necessary. The welder transform- 
er is located in the lower part of the 
case and a regulator for varying the 
current consumption for various sizes 
of metal is located at the side of the 
machine within the operator’s reach. 
From 3 to 4 volts are used at the weld- 
ing dies. Sheets up to and including 
4 inch can be welded on this machine. 
Tests show that electrically spot-welded 
joints are stronger than riveted joints. 


A power-driven, 


welded. 


pedal 
stop 
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Ball-Bearing Disc Grinder 


In the accompanying illustrations 
is shown a ball-bearing, 26-inch disc 
grinder equipped with an exhauster, 
manufactured by the Rowbottom Ma- 
chine Co., Waterville, Conn. The 
spindle is mounted in ball bearings, 
the ball races being constantly sup- 
plied with lubricating grease through 
a cup over each bearing. Both ta- 
bles are counterbalanced for making 
vertical adjustments and have a rock- 
ing motion across the face of the 
disc, or can be fastened in a station- 
ary position. They also have an an- 
gular adjustment to the face of the 
disc. The table has a sliding mo- 
tion to and from the disc, which is 
operated by a hand lever and con- 
trolled by an adjustable stop screw 
graduated in thousandths of an inch. 
This table is also provided with two 
T-slots for fastening angle plates or 

















Fic. 2—Power-DrIvEN, ELECTRIC Spot- 


WELDER 
fixtures. The other table has an 
adjustable gage for angular work 


on the horizontal plane. The grinder 
is equipped with a self-contained ex- 
hauster attached to the back of the 
machine, which carries off all sparks 
and dirt from the disc guards through 
the pedestal and discharges into a 
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Fic. 1—Bati-BEArRING Disc GRINDER Fic. 2—Rear View oF Batt-Bearing Disc Grinoper, 
SHOWING SELF-CONTAINED EXHAUSTER 





removable water box underneath the 
exhauster, which can be cleaned from 
time to time. This self-contained ex- 
hauster is driven from the same coun- 
tershaft as the grinder. The discs 
are 26 inches in diameter, the tables 
17% x 13 inches and the vertical ad- 
justment is 7% inches. The speed 
of the disc is 400 revolutions per 
minute and the weight of the machine 
complete, with countershaft, is 3,100 
pounds. 


High Speed Hack Saw 


A new, high-speed, manufacturing 
hack saw, built by the Armstrong- 
Blum Mfg. Co., Chicago, is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This 
machine is designed for use in shops 
where a large number of duplicate 
pieces have to be cut. The saw auto- 
matically feeds the bar forward after 
each piece is cut off and starts the 
new cut automatically and without 
stopping. Each piece is exactly the 
same length. On account of its auto- 
matic features it is claimed that the 
saw mill will do as much work as 
eight ordinary hack saws, which re- 
quire continual attendance. 

The bar to be cut is clamped in a 
traveling vise shown behind the ma- 
chine. The vise travels along a track 
consisting of two steel shafts. When 
the piece is cut off, the saw raises 
and at the same time the stationary 
vise fixed to the frame of the ma- 
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chine opens, permitting the bar to be 
shoved forward by the automatic 
mechanism. 

The bar is carried forward until it 
is stopped by a gage shown at G. 
When the saw starts down asain 
the vise closes at the same time and 
the new cut starts. The machine 
continues this operation until the bar 
is entirely consumed. 

The saw is provided with a quick 
return motion. The saw frame al- 
ways moves in a horizontal direction 
and is actuated by a crank lever 
so adjusted that a smooth, even cut- 
ting stroke is obtained. The saw cuts 
on the draw stroke and lifts free of 
the cut on the return. 

The connecting rod is_ provided 
with a right and left screw which 
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steady stream of lubricant to the saw 
blade. The saw takes stock up to 
6 x 6 inches square and is operated 
minute. In 


at 130 revolutions per 
tests made on this machine 1-inch 
round steel bars were cut entirely 


through in three-fourths of a minute; 
3-inch bars were cut in five minutes 
and 6-inch bars in 24 minutes. 


Disc Grinding Machine 


Aji2 x 
chine designed for 
grinding thrust washers, piston rings, 


2-inch disc grinding ma- 


the purpose of 


discs, saws, dies, collars and work 
of a similar nature, built by the 
Narragansett Machine Co., Provi-- 








~N 











A 12x2-Incw Disc GrinpING MACHINE 


permits the saw frame to be shifted 
when in motion, thereby making it 
possible to use up the entire blade. 
In a slot in a saddle back of the ma- 
chine are two dogs, the upper. one 
of which may be set to stop the cut 
at any desired depth. The stroke can 
be changed from 4 to 6™% inches, by 
means of shifting a bolt in the crank. 
Any desired pressure on the saw 
blade during the cutting stroke may 
be obtained by means of a friction 
disc, D, at the top of the column. 
The machine is provided with a 


plunger pump with ball valves and 
an overflow 


tank, which delivers a 





dence, R. I., is* shown in the accom- 
The wheel head 


is mounted upon an extremely heavy 


panying illustration. 


sliding table, having automatic trav- 
The other chuck for holding 
the work is 
zontal spindle, the spindle head being 
carried on the cross slide. This ar- 
rangement permits the operator to see 
the work at all times, the levers 
and hand wheels for controlling the 
various movements being conveni- 
ently located. A friction clutch on 
the work spindle is provided for 
quickly stopping the chuck. It is 


erse. 


threaded onto a _hori- 
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controlled by the lever at the side 
of the head and is used in connection 
with the knob in the center of the 
traverse hand wheel, which stops the 
wheel traverse and permits the work 
to. be placed in position or removed, 
without stopping any part of the 
countershaft. The ways of the cross 
slide and bed are always covered, 
and the top of the bed is enclosed 
to protect the feed mechanism, dust 
caps being provided for the spindle 
béarings and feed shafts. 

The traverse of the table is auto- 
matic in efther direction and is con- 
trolled by adjustable dogs, operating 
against the reversing lever. The 
spring plunger of the reversing lever 
can be withdrawn and the table run 
beyond the reversing point without 
losing the adjustment of the dogs. 
Three changes of traverse are provid- 
ed for any work speed. The work 
head is graduated to read to 30 de- 
grees either side of center, which 
permits the adjusting of conical or 
concave pieces, as well as flat or 
plain discs. This feature is particu- 
larly useful when grinding saws or 
milling cutters, as it permits of their 
being ground thinner at the center, to 
give the necessary side clearance. 
A taper dowel pin locates the head 
in position when set at zero. A 
screw and hand knob insures fine ad- 


justment. 


The feed mechanism is self-con- 
tained and is mounted on a plate fast- 
ened to the front of the machine. A 
knob at the center of the traverse 
hand wheel disengages the feed, leav- 
ing the hand wheel free to traverse 
the table by hand. The base is a 
T-section, supporting both the table 
and the work from the floor. It is 
fitted with shelves for small tools 
and wrenches and rests upon three 
feet to prevent any unevenness of the 
floor to influence the accuracy of the 
operation of the machine. 


These machines are furnished either 
with or without pump and water con- 


nections. The pump consists of a 
centrifugal fan revolving in a_hori- 
zontal plane. It is completely im- 


mersed in the tank, the water being 
returned to a sediment pan, in which 
the particles,of emery and steel set- 
tle, thus preventing their being car- 
ried into the tank with the water. 
Traps are also provided which catch 
any oil that may be in the water 
and prevent its passage into the tank, 
The machine will take work up to 
12 inches in diameter and 2 inches 
thick; emery wheels can be adjusted 


up to 8 inches in diameter and % 
inch thick with a 3-inch hole. The 


spindles have five work 
the table has three feeds. 


speeds and 
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GERMANY’S ADVANCE 





In Exporting Discussed by British 
Iron Trade Associatién. 


That Germany for the first time has 
beaten Great Britain as an exporter of 
steel in 1910 was brought out at the 
annual the British Iron 
Trade Association held at Westmins- 
ter Palace Hotel on May 12. While, 
heretofore, Great Britain for 
some years occupied third place in to- 
tal has maintained easy 
pre-eminence as an exporter. 

The president of the association, 
Sir Charles McLaren, Bart, K. C.,, 
called attention to the fact that Ger- 
many in 1910 had the largest percent- 
age increase in world steel production, 
1908 she had increased 


meeting of 


has 


output, she 


and that since 
production from 1034 miliion tons to 
3ritain had 

Germany 


1314 million, while Great 

increased only 800,000 tons. 
has no sources for cheap production that 
not and yet the 
German outstripped the British 
rate of He could not help 
thinking that it might be very prolit- 
to concentrate attention upon 
the question of production and sale by 


Great Britain has 
has 


increase. 
able 
syndicate. For years. he has favored 
such amalgam- 
successful in 


amalgamation. Some 
ations have been very 
certain departments of the trade, and 
in fact those departments were kept 
alive only by judicious combination, 
in some cases that have extended all 
England is quite as 
produc- 


over the world. 

well situated for 
tion as Germany or America; she has 
as good fuel, if not better; ores of 
equal quality, with cheap and easy ac- 
cess to the foreign ores necessary to 
supplement deficiencies. In 
that respect British makers are equal 
to either of their competitors, includ- 
ing America, There is a sort of mil- 
itary precision in the distribution of 
German products, together with much 
better banking facilities. British banks 
still adhere to old fashioned methods, 
the have great fi- 
nancial institutions promoting indus- 
trial undertakings. In the past also 
Germany had been superior in tech- 
nical education, but England is now 
forging ahead, with numerous institu- 
for increasing metallurgical 
knowledge and the aid of the 
authorities, and their excellent faci!- 
ities for technical The Asso- 
ciation could do much more practical 
good by widening the scope of its 
work. Very little is known about 
actual cost of production or the meth- 
od foreign 


economical 


British 


whereas Germans 


tions 
local 


work. 


of operating those great 


syndicates, and he hoped that some 
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such inquiry would be undertaken 
the coming year. 

Hf. J. Skelton, in seconding the adop- 
tion of the report, said it was indeed a 
noteworthy fact that for the first time 
in its history, Great Britain has fallen 
into the second place as a steel export- 
er to the world’s markets. Hitherto 
3ritons had been proud of the fact that 
in spite of the greater output, both of 
America and Germany, Great Britain 
the largest exporter in volume. 
\,here is the fault to be found? An 
eminent speaker a short time ago re- 
ferred to the great difficulty of getting 
directors of iron and steel 
companies. He had noticed that him- 
self, and there was also a tendency in 
British iron and steel works and boards 
much from 


was 


first class 


of directors to 
the general manager and the managing 
director. The only 
expected to be general administrator of 
the works, but also to be responsible for 
the commercial policy. That system did 
not obtain in Germany, where the two 
departments are quite distinct. The Ger- 
mans beat the Englishmen in the large- 
their plans; they always laid 


expect too 


manager was not 


ness of 


_their plans as if they believed they had 


a big future and were able to capture 
the world’s He was sorry 
also to see the narrow and niggardly 
way in which Englishmen regarded sal- 
Germans pay far larger salaries 


markets. 


aries. 


and do not mind a man earning even 


£2,000 or £3,000 per annum if he 
brought in a _ corresponding — business. 
If Englishmen overtake the 
German precision they must. altogether 
enlarge their ideas. 

Stanley Baldwin, M. P., elected 
president for the ensuing year and a 
thanks Sir 


McLaren 


mean to 


was 


was accorded to 
for his 


vote ~ of 
Charles services. 


Last Span Placed.— Following the 
placing of the last span of the new 
bridge across the Ohio river between 


Sewickley and Coraopolis, Pa., on 
May 16, the- Fort Pitt Bridge Co., 
Pittsburg, entertained 75 engineers 


and contractors at a luncheon at the 
Park Place hotel, Sewickley. 








Stedman’s Foundry & Machine 
Works, manufacturer of crushing, 
grinding and mining machinery, Auro- 
ra, Ind., advises that, although plans 
are not yet definitely formulated, a 
new foundry and machine shop are to 
be erected during the summer of 1911. 
The company will be in the market 
for a complete installation of modern 
equipment for both the machine shop 
and the foundry and advises that it 
will be glad to receive information of 
value regarding its selection. 
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FULTON IRON WORKS 





Will Start on a New Plant, to be 
Completed Next February. 

The Fulton Iron Works has pur- 
chased ground on the Wabash tracks 
between Etzel and Plymouth avenues, 
in St. Louis, and announces that work 
will be started as soon as possible on 
a new plant to cost $300,000, and to 
be completed by February, 1912. The 
site cost $35,000, and was bought 
from the Wabash Railroad Co. It 
contains 6% acres, fronting 400 feet 
on the railroad tracks, with a depth 
varying from 500 to 700 feet, lying 
between the factory of the Wagner 
Electric Co.'and the new plant under 
construction by the Columbia Incan- 
descent Lamp Co. .The company 
makes sugar mill machinery, and 75 
per cent of its output is exported to 
the Orient, South America and the 
West Indies, most of it going by the 
way of New York. 


Foreign Tariff Work of Bu- 


reau of Manufactures 

The bureau of manufactures of the 
department of commerce and labor is 
planning to make its foreign work 
more directly helpful to manufacturers 
and exporters of the United States. 
It possesses some exceptional fa- 
cilities for supplying the latest exact 
information concerning tariff rates 
and the customs formalities incident 
to the entry of goods into foreign 
countries. In addition to the latest 
official customs tariffs of nearly all 
foreign countries, customs decisions 
and other official publications to the 
number of a thousand a month are 
regularly read and filed to keep the 
tariffs fully up to date. The _ tariff 
publications are being extended as 
rapidly as possible. 


Sales Office Changes 

The National-Acme Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, announces the following changes 
in its sales department: A. W. Hop- 
kins, purchasing agent and office man- 
ager, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the product department; E. C. 
Woolgar, formerly western sales man- 
ager, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the machinery department, 
with headquarters at Cleveland; R. J. 
Preston succeeds Mr. Woolgar as 
manager of the western office and 
warehouse at Chicago. 


The Sheet Metal & Specialty Co., 
Follansbee, W. Va., which recently let 
contract for addition, advises that the 
building has been completed and will be 
used as a store room. 
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DYNAMITE OUTRAGES 





Strongly Denounced by National 
Association of Manufacturers. 


‘Employers of labor have become 


greatly aroused by the numerous 
dynamite outrages that have _ oc- 
curred throughout the country in 


recent years and by the accusations 
of responsibility recently laid against 
those connected with a labor organi- 
zation for the destruction of the Los 
Angeles Times building. A decisive 
stand for remedial legislation covering 
the sale of and handling of this ex- 
plosive, was taken by the National 
Association of Manufacturers at its 
recent annual convention in New 
York. The outcropping of class feel- 
ing in the utterances of so-called la- 
bor leaders in connection with the 
Los Angeles case, was also greatly 
deplored and on this subject the 
Association adopted a set of pointed 
resolutions. In an_ effort to more 
strictly regulate the sale or handling 
of dynamite, and the carrying of 
bombs, time clocks or other infernal 
machines, manifestly not intended for 
legitimate industrial use, the Asso- 
ciation also adopted strong resolu- 
tions. 

An appeal was made to the federal 
authorities at the closing session for an 
investigation by the department of jus- 


tice of conditions in the structural iron - 


and steel trades in order to insure the 
enforcement of law for the protection 
of life and property and for the disso- 
lution of any organzations which would 
be found to have been terrorizing such 
employers. 

In the election of officers, John Kirby 
Jr., was re-elected president, and F. H. 
Stillman again chosen treasurer. The 
following constitute the board of direct- 
ors for 1911 and 1912: J. G. Battelle, 
Ohio; D. A. Tompkins, North Carolina; 
Ludwig Nissen, New York; E, L. Lang- 
worthy, Pennsylvania; H. S. Chamber- 
lain, Tennessee; Daniel Simonds, Mas- 
sachusetts; R. S. Hamilton, Rhode Is- 
land; C. M. Jarvis, Connecticut; C. S. 
Brantingham, Illinois; C. C. Hanch, In- 
diana; G. T. Coppins, Massachusetts ; 
John Trix, Michigan; F. C. Schwedt- 
man, Missouri; Enos Paullin, New Jer- 
sey; G. H. Stillwell, New York; G. D. 
Selby, Ohio; D. C. Ripley, Pennsylvania; 
H. E. Miles, Wisconsin. 

Frank B. Ward, for several years in 
charge of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore’s Cleveland office, and after- 
ward manager of Pittsburg and 
Cleveland offices of Niles-Bement- 
Pond Co., has opened ean office at 
1203' Machesney building, Pittsburg, 
as representative of Henry Pels & Co., 
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New York, manufacturers of punching 
and shearing machines with unbreak- 
able steel plate frames, also of* the 
Nazel Engineering & Machine Works, 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of Beche 
patent pneumatic forge hammers; H. 
B. Underwood & Co., Edwin Harring- 
ton, Son & Co., Philadelphia, and oth- 
ers. 


Tabor Mfg. Co. Planning 


for New Plant 

The Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
referring to its recently noted incor- 
poration, advises that this is simply a 
transfer of its New Jersey charter to 
a Pennsylvania charter, in order that 
the Tabor Mfg. Co. may own real es- 
tate in the state of Pennsylvania. This 
was made necessary because of its 
purchase of 5% acres on the Chestnut 
Hill branch of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road, on which it will erect a new 
plant. Dodge, Day & Zimmerman, 
who are the engineers, are completing 
the plans. The output of the new 
plant will be the same as heretofore, 
viz.: Molding machines, Tabor-New- 
bold saws, Tabor universal tool grind- 
ers, Tabor-Newbold milling cutters, 
and apparatus for the care and main- 
tenance of belting. The Tabor com- 
pany has not gone thoroughly into 
the question of new equipment re- 
quired, but will need some new ma- 
chinery. 


Amendment Proposed for 
Liability Law 


The employers’ liability commission 
of New York state, in its final re- 
port to the state legislature, recom- 
mends the adoption of a constitution- 
al amendment which will meet the 
objections that caused the liability 
law passed at last year’s session to 
be declared unconstitutional by the 
court of appeals. The amendment 
proposed is as follows: 


The legislature may impose such 
conditions on any contracts’ of em- 
ployment as shall be designed to 
protect the health or promote the 
safety or well-being of any of the 
parties thereto, or the public, or to 
make provision for the payment of 
compensation with or without the 
right of trial by jury and with or 
without regard to fault, to employes 
injured by accidents of employment, 
or to persons dependent upon them, 
either by employers, or by employers 
and employes or otherwise, in such 
manner as the legislature may pre- 
scribe and in the exercise of the 
powers herein conferred the legisla- 
ture shall not be limited by Article 
1, Section 18, of the constitution. 


Sterling Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburg, 
has increased its capital stock from 


$100,000 to $250,000. 
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JONES PATENTS 


Leased to John M. Longyear and 
Others—The Step Process. 


At a recent meeting of the Jones 
Steel Process Co., held in Duluth, and 
the John T. Jones holding company, 
held in Chicago, it was voted to lease 
the use of patents of the Jones step 
process furnace to H. L. Higginson 
and John M. Longyear, co-partners, 
of Boston, Mass.; to John C. Mc- 
Greevey, Louis L. Loeb, and H. J. 
Grannis, trustees, of Duluth, Minn.; 
and to Fred C. Harris, Richard Schell 
and others of Duluth. 

The contract with Higgin- 
son and Longyear grants the privilege 
of erecting and operating furnaces 
similar to the one in Iron Mountain, 
and it is understood to be the policy 
of the lessees to use the process in 
the treatment of low grade ores. The 
contract with Messrs. McGreevey, 
Loeb and Grannis grants the right 
to employ the patents in the treat- 
ment of low grade ores on the Ver- 
million range. To Messrs. Harris, 
Schell, and their associates, is grant- 
ed a lease to use the furnace for the 
treatment of blast furnace flue dust. 
Mr. Harris is ‘superintendent of the 
Zenith Furnace Co. at Duluth. 


Messrs. 


Buys Chemical Works 
The Antrim Iron Co. has purchased 
the works at Mancelona, Mich., of the 
Antrim Chemical Co., which have been 
operating for 20 years and which 
were owned by the late Joseph Berry, 
of Detroit, and associates. 


May Meet in Cleveland—An effort 
will be made to have the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers hold 
its summer meeting next year in 
Cleveland. The invitation will prob- 
ably be extended at the meeting of 
the association to be held in Pittsburg 
May 30 to June 2. 


The Skinner Engine Co., Erie, Pa., 
manufacturer of automobile engines, 
which recently purchased additional 
property, is now erecting a foundry, 
which will have about three times the 
capacity of its present foundry. The 
company will continue to make cast- 
ings for its own use entirely, the pres- 
ent foundry not being large enough to 
supply the demand. 





Domestic copper exports for the 
week ending May 18 were 6,692 tons, 
an increase of 1,402 tons; from May 1 
to ‘May 18, 16,702 tons, an increase of 
4,581 tons; Jan. 1 to May 18, 116,617, 
an increase of 19,534 tons. 
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The New York stock market 
oped considerable activity the early part 
of the week, and prices showed an up- 


ward tendency on a favorable interpre- 


tation being given the Standard Oil 
decision by both financial and specul- 
ative interests. 


The market, Monday, was one of the 
dullest of the year, sales reaching 146,- 


900 shares; grain and cotton were 
slightly lower; in a decision rendered 
after the close of the market, the 


United States supreme court upheld the 
lower court, and declared the Standard 
Oil Co. a combination in restraint of 
trade, decreeing its dissolution within 
six months. The market opened strong, 
Tuesday, and continued to advance all 
day, closing at the highest; sales aggre- 
gated 1,002,000 shares, the largest for 
any day this year; the House appointed 
a committee to investigate the Steel 
Corporation; popular subscriptions were 
invited to an issue of $50,000,000 3 per 
cent government bonds. Prices opened 
strong and higher on Wednesday, the 
market broadening to include many in- 
active stocks, and the close was slightly 
below the best; the wheat market was 
firm and lower. Continued activity was 
shown Thursday, many stocks advanc- 
ing to the highest price of the year; 
the Bank of England rate was un- 
changed; wheat declined, but cotton 
reached the highest price of the year. 
Sales on the New York exchange fell 
off Friday, and while in the early part 
of the session prices were firm, yet the 
market closed at small net losses; 
wheat closed lower. While the market 
was dull Saturday, the tone was firm, 
especially in copper stocks. 

Call money ranged from 2% to 2 per 
cent; time money reached the highest 
price at the close of the week, due to 
an increased demand. The actual fig- 
ures of clearing house banks showed 
surplus increased $2,175,675; loans de- 
creased $1,227,500; deposits increased 
$562,900, and the ratio of reserve 28.4, 
compared with 28.25 the week previous. 
Non-member banks and trust companies 
report loans increased $26,726,000; net 


deposits increased $29,062,200, and the 
percentage of reserve 17.7, compared 
with 17.6 the week previous. Commer- 


cial failures for the week were 253, 
compared with 279 the week previous, 












































Closing|Chang- | Annual Dividend 

Quo. | gesin | Meeting Stock Last Date Last 

May 20| week | date 1911.| Outstanding | Basis Dividend | Div. Pay. 
Po 2 ee er 8 | + % $19,820,000 coboeseee Tt iT Te 
Allis-Chalmers, pr......... 30. | +2 Nov. 2] 16,150,000 7 cum 14%Q.°|Feb., 1904 
American Can............ i134 | — %| Feb. 1) 41,233,300 SS? ae eeererere ere 
American Can, pr......... 863% | + %! 41,233,300 | 7cum. |1% §. July, 1911 
Aa Car FEV a o.0 00% 60% sie 55% | +2%)| June 29] 30,000,000 % Q. Apr., 1911 
Amt. Car Gt FO9., D8 so csc ces 119" | +1% 30,000,000 n.c 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
American Loc.........++: 42% | +4%| Oct. 17] 25,000,000 5 1% Q. Aug., 1908 
American Loc., pr......+--. 107 =|-+% 25,000,000 7 cum, | 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
American Ship.........+-- 6836 | —33g | Oct. 11] 7,600,000 | 4 2Q. *** une, 1911 
American Ship, pr......... +) eee a ere 7,900,000 7 cum, | 14 Q. Apr., 1911 
Am. Steel Foundries...... 44% | +3%)| Dee. 7] 17,184,000 1 Q. May 191i 
Barney & Smith.......... es bie June 6 2,000,000 4 1 Q. Dec., 1907 
Barney & Smith, pr....... ee es 2,500,000 8 cum. | 2 8. far, 1911 
Bethlehem Steel.......... 333% | +13% | April 4] 14,862,000 | = ~— “Jeisececcss be th eee 
Bethlehem Steel, pr....... 63¢@ | +2% | 14,908,000 7n.c % Q. Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel............ 46 | + %| Mar. 21]! 45,000,000 5 134 Q. May, 1911 
Cambria Iron.....s...cces 45 | + %| 8,468,000" | 4 28. A. Apr., 1911 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool...} 52% | +3 Feb. 20; 6,485,800 4 1Q. Apr., 1911 
Colorado Fuel............ 33% | +2% | Oct. 16] 34,235,500 1% Q. Apr., 1902 
Crucible Steel............ 135% | + 3% | Oct. 18] 24,578,400 3%. SCTE ss 
Crucible Steel, pr......... 81% | +13% | 24,463,500 7 cum. | 1% Q. Mar., 1911 
eS” rere - ie Se Feb. 22 1,254,770 | | Busdeccees bawi ese ses e 
Empire Steel, pr.......... SO, bras «c 2,500,000 6cum, | 2S. A. Jan., 1911 
POUR yc cs cencicevces lea glee Feb. 21 | 1,000,000 6cum. |3 S.A. Feb., 1909 
Fay & Egan, pr..........- LI ch nt x | 1,000,000 | 7cum. | 14%Q. | Feb. 1911 
General Electric.......... 160% | +334 | May 9] 65,179,600 20. July, 1911 
Harbison-Walker......... 41 | ..... | Jan. 16/ 18,000,000 %Q. June, 1911 
Harbison-Walker, pr...... Pa ee | _ 9,600,000 6cum. | 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
International Pump....... 4054 | +154 | Dec. 12] 17,762,500 1Q. Nov., 1910 
International Pump, pr....| 887 | + % | 11,350,000 6cum. | 1% Q. May, 1911, 
Lackawanna Steel......... ee eee Ce a RSs ot seehadses 
Lane SED. COPD. 00:00:00.0 29% | +1% | Oct. 4| 40,Q0CCUG ©] ee eseee ee Pe ae ek. 
New York Air Brake...... 741%, | +6 | Mar. 8] 10,000,000 | 5 1% Q. Apr., 1911 
Niles-Bement-Pond....... 2 ae, Ce | Feb. 8| 8,500,000 6 1% Q. June, 1911 
Niles-Bement-Pond, pr....|104 | ..... 2,000,000 6cum. | 1% Q. May, 1911 
Otis Elevator Co.......... CS. Pisa: | Mar. 20] 6,375,000 3 2S. A. Apr., 1911 
Otis Elevator Co., pr...... 99% | Riniale 6,310,000 6n.c |1%Q. Apr., 1911 
Uy ARS ae ee eee 60 | May 8]. eyteyeey ; Se SA gest gars 
Be, Steele tres x occecccess 10644 | + %] ,200, nc. |3%S.A.] Ma 191 
Pittsburg Coal Co......... 205% | — 1%] Feb. 10 | 28,104,600 es en a «ene a 
Pittsburg Coal Co., pr..... 80% | +1% | 27,071,800 | 7cum. |14%Q Apr., 1911 
Pressed Steel Car......... 35% | +3 | Feb. 15] 12,500,000 1Q. Aug., 1904 
Pressed Steel Car, pr...... |: ee Geer cee | 12,500,000 7n.c. | 1% Q. May, 1911 
ai” GR apes 162 +2 |Nov. 8] 120,000,000 | 8 2Q. May, 1911 
Railway Stl. Spring....... 34% 13% | Mar. 2) 13,500,000 | 2 15.A. | Oct., 1908 
Railway Stl. Spring, pr....| 101! =] 13,500,000 7 cum 1% Q. June, 1911 
Rep. Iron & Steel......... 31% | +154 | Oct. 18] 27,191,000 | |esscensee| sicccccsees 
Rep. Iron & Steel, pr...... 96 | +1% | 25,000,000 7 cum 1% Q. July, 1911 
Sloss-Sheffield.......... ..| 52% | +3% | Mar. 15] 10,000,000 5 1% Q. Sept., 1910 
Sloss-Sheffield, pr......... C7 ies Besse 6,700,000 | 7n.c. | 1% Q. pe, 1912 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co...... 17% | +1% | June 28/ 12,106,300 2 1Q. ec., 1910 
U. S. Pipe & Fdy. Co., pr... | 583g | -+346 | 12,106,300 | 7n.c. |1%Q. | June, 1911 
GS. RON ibircitvnctie. 8036 | +434 | April 17 | 508,302,500 | 5 1% Q. June, 1911 
ea CO OE vice senincts 120 | +1% 360,281,100 7 cum 1% Q. May, 1911 
GS, SG Ets sv nae viicee. 106% | ..... 463,798,000 | 5 sseeeeees awe cemein 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke..... 62 | +2 Sept. 19/ 9,073,680 5. Oct., 1907 
Westinghouse Electric..... 73% | +5% {July 26; 3,998,700* |3%Q.**) Apr. 1911 
Westinghouse Air Brake...1149 | ..... | Oct.  3| 13,750,000* i5 Q-t | Apr, 1911 




















Par value of shares, $100, except 
**Includes 13% per cent on back 


those starred (*), $50. 
divide nds. 


***Includes last 1 per cent payment of 4 per cent extra. 


+Stock. 


extra and 1 special. 





tIncludes 2% regular, 1% 
and 212 the corresponding week last 
year. Bank clearings for the week 


showed an increase of 7 per cent over 
the previous week, and 84 over a year 
ago. The fortnightly railway statistics 
showed an insignificant increase of 272 
cars, the total surplus of idle cars now 
standing at 187,278. Shares were dealt 
in to the number of 3,634,600, compared 
with 1,084,200 the preceding week, and 
1,689,600 the corresponding week last 
year. Bonds, exclusive of government 
bonds were sold to the amount of $18,- 
619,000, compared with $15,153,000 the 
preceding week, and $7,199,000 the cor- 
responding week last year, 


Copper Stocks. 


New York.— Amalgamated Copper 
closed 673%, a net gain of 4%. 


Boston. — Butte Coalition closed 
19%, a net gain of 2%; Calumet & 


Arizona closed 51%, a gain of 2%; 
Calumet & Hecla closed 473, a net gain 
of 15; North Butte Mining closed 31%, 
a net gain of 334; Quincy Mining 
closed 70%, a net gain of 2%, 
Financial Notes. 

The Harbison-Walker Refractories 

Co. has declared the usual quarterly 


dividend of one-half of 1 per cent on 
common stock, payable June 1. 
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Iron Mill Wages and Com- 
petition 


While no formal statements have 
been made, there is every reason to 
believe that the iron mills of the cen- 
tral west which employ members of the 
Amalgamated Association and _ the 
Sons of Vulcan will demand a reduc- 
tion in the scales for the new year 
beginning July 1 next, on the ground 
that and 


trade conditions than 


selling prices are lower 


less satisfactory 
when the expiring scale was adopted. 

The question may be asked why 2 
demand for a lower wage scale should 
be based upon lower selling prices 


for the finished product, when the 
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whole wage scale is a sliding one, 
with rates of wages advancing and de- 
clining as the average realized price 
of bar iron advances and declines. 
There are several reasons. In the 
first place, while the wage scale is a 
sliding one, the amounts by which it 
slides, for given changes in the price 
relatively 


Pud- 


for instance, changes by 1254 


of bar iron, are only a 
small fraction of those changes. 
dling, 
cents per gross ton for a change of 
$1 per net ton in the selling price 


of bar iron, which means, allowing 
for waste, a variation in the puddling 
tate only about one-eighth as much 
Fin- 
ishing wages, of course, fluctuate also, 
but as a rule the total of all tonnage 
does not fluctuate more than 
one-fourth as the 


prices. Obviously the workmen should 


as the variation in selling prices. 


wages 
much as selling 
receive only a fair fraction of the ad- 
vance in prices, and so when prices 
decline the adjustment might be held 
to be adequate, but the scale settle- 
ment of last year was made at a time 
when iron bars had been bringing 
more than 1.45 cents, and regard was 
had chiefly for that fact. The latest 
examination showed an average on the 
basis of 1.25 cents, $4 per ton less, 
while the sliding wage scale in force 
recognizes this only by a reduction 
of 50 cents per gross ton for pud- 
dling, and by smaller reductions in 
finishing the total being 


than $1, so that the mills receive $4 


rates, less 


for their product, and save in 
than. $1.::.If 
proportioned to 


1 
the 


less 


wages less wages and 


selling prices were 
each other fer the base rates in 
nominally 1 cent 


the 


scale, which are 


a pound for bar iron, situation 


might be regarded as satisfactory, but 


recent settlements have been on a 
basis which gave the mills only a 
arrow margin when selling prices 
were much higher. 

Another reason why the sliding 
wage scale is inadequate is that it 


is based solely upon the selling prices 
of bar iron, taking no account of the 
cost of raw materials. It chances that 
bar iron is a highly fluctuating com- 
modity, readily declining in times of 
light demand and advancing as rap- 
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Steel 


prices do not fluctuate to a like ex- 


idly in times of heavy demand. 
tent hy any means. The selling prices 
the 


mill, 


of scrap, chief raw material of 


the iron do not fluctuate alto- 


gether in proportion to selling prices 
of bar iron, because large quantities 


of scrap are used by the steel indus- 


try. While iron bars have declined 
$4 a ton since last summer’s scale 
agreement, scrap has declined consid- 


erably less. 


It is to be recalled that the last 
settlement involved practically the 
restoration of the 1907-8 scale for 
puddling ard finishing. That was a 


very high scale, and its restoration a 
year ago was due rather to the scarc- 
ity of puddlers than to the iron mills 
business. 


experiencing a profitable 


hey were, however, better engaged 
than they are now, present conditions 
not being such as to make the scarc- 
ity of men important. There may not 
be enough skilled men to operate the 
entire iron mill capacity of the coun- 
try, but the tonnage of orders is so 
niuch Jess than the capacity that the 
feature is not likely to be found of 


importance. 


Increase in By-Product 
Coking 

The this year of the 

Woodward 

by-product coking plants in Alabama 


completion 
and Tennessee company 
makes the first Koppers ovens to, be 


The 


Woodward plant of 60 ovens and the 


product coking in the south. 
Tennessee company plant of 280 ovens 
makes the first Koppers ovens to be 
built in Alabama, the state having had 
Semet-Solvay ovens for nearly 10 
years, as in October, 1898, the Tennes- 
see company put in operation a bat- 
of 120 


Ensley, and a second battery of the 


tery ovens of this type, at 
same number and type in March, 1902, 
while in February, 1906, the Central 
Iron & Coal Co. put in operation 40 
With the new 


the 


Semet-Solvay ovens. 


Ovens just completed state will 


have 620 ovens of the Semet-Solvay 


and Koppers types. Based upon act- 


ual realizations in the past, these 
ovens should have an output of fully 
a million tons of coke a year. Sta- 
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tistics of coke production in Alabama 
in 1910 are not yet available, but in 
three preceding years, 1906, 1907 and 
1909, the 
3,000,000 tons of coke by all processes, 
but never reached 3,100,000 tons. In 


1910, the production of pig iron was 


state produced more than 


considerably greater than in any pre- 
vious year, and if coke production were 
in proportion to pig iron production 
the state’s coke production was in the 
of 3,500,000 tons, 
that 


state has reached a point where it is 


neighborhood from 


which it may be inferred the 


likely to make one-third of its coke 


by the by-product process. In 1909 
the state produced 3,085,824 tons of 
coke, of which 533,903 tons, or 17.4 
per cent, was by-product. 

The south particularly needs the 
economies promised by the retort or 
by-product system, for the reason 


that it has always been handicapped 
in coke making by labor conditions. 
While the values of coke as reported 
to the Geological Survey are not com- 
piled according to a uniform system, 
the showing still has some value, and 
the reports always indicate a consider- 
able higher value for coke in Alabama 
than for coke in Pennsylvania, while 
it is common knowledge in the trade 
that the market price of coke is usu- 
Alabama 
As 
making is 


ally considerably higher at 


than at Connellsville ovens. the 


coke consumption in iron 
somewhat higher in the south than in 
the territory tributary to Lake Su- 
perior ores, on account of differences 
in the ores, there is the greater incen- 
tive for the most approved coke-mak- 


ing methods to be used in Alabama. 


It may be recalled that years ago 


when by-product coking was urged 


upon American iron and coke manu- 


facturers, one objection raised was 
that any large output of the by-prod- 
ucts would depreciate their value, so 
that the profits shown on paper might 
not be realized. There was no such 
experience in 1909, when 16 per cent 
of the coke was by-product coke, and 
there is no prospect of such experi- 
ence. The gas obtained by the simple 
value wherever 
The heavy 


by-products, tar and ammonia, are in 


retort process is of 


coke is likely to be made. 


good demand, while on account of 
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freights it is well that their produc- 
tion should be spread over the differ- 


ent coke-making districts. 


Industrial Legislation in 
Congress 


During the last six months, a large 
number of state legislatures have been 
discussing and passing laws aimed to 
govern the relations of master and ser- 
vant. Some good has resulted from the 


discussion, for, although few workable 
laws have resulted, a widespread inter- 
the minds of 


No 


doubt the employe has been the more 


est has been awakened in 
both the employer and the employe. 
active in stirring up the agitation, as 
he has been forced to realize that under 
the present methods of adjusting claims 
for sickness or injuries, he usually 
comes out with a very small sum to pay 
his bills after disposing of the expenses 
of his attorney, court and other costs, 
but employers are now deeply interest- 
ed and are doing their utmost to solve 
the perplexing problems. 

While 


have been active, it is of importance to 


the various state legislatures 
note what the last session of congress 
did in the matter of general industrial 
legislation. Although 


of the 40,000 bills introduced were pri- 


a large majority 


vate measures, several hundred of the 
public measures affected industrial rela- 
tions in a variety of ways and proposed 
to amend, materially modify or repeal 


existing laws on the subject. 


Early in the last session, the so-called 
bill 


abandoned, although the regulation and 


Moon injunction was practically 
issuance of injunctions was raised later 
during the consideration of this bill for 
the codification of the laws relating to 
the Far 


changes were proposed in the jurisdic- 


federal judiciary. reaching 


tion of the circuit courts. The issuance 


of injunctions was gone over thoroughly 
separate amendments were of- 
the 
After ex- 
none of the 
although the 


senate passed measures of similar tend- 


and six 


fered as substitutes for existing 


laws respecting injunctions. 
haustive consideration, 


amendments was _ passed, 


ency, while three general amendments 


limiting the protection provided by the 
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federal courts passed the house. No bill 
passed both houses of congress. 
During the discussion of the eight- 
hour bills, it was clearly demonstrated 
that the adoption of an eight-hour day 
would entail an enormous burden upon 
Accord- 
ing to the secretary of the navy, the 


that 


private and public employment. 


eight-hour conditions have been 
tried out in the construction of vessels 
for the navy have increased the cost 
of the construction of a battleship in 
private yards 2114 per cent, while the 
government has been forced to higher 
costs when constructing the vessels in 
its own yards, 


The discussion on employers’ liability 


and workmen’s compensation bills the 
past winter in 15 or more state Iegisla- 
tures, brought out the fact .that the 


consensus of opinion among all intelli- 


gent and progressive men who have 
studied the subject is that the adoption 
of a plan which in the essentials will 
be alike in all the states is highly de- 
sirable. A commission has been ap- 
pointed by congress to work with the 
commissions of the several states in in- 
subject of workmen’s 


Although 


vestigating the 


compensation. congress can, 
of course, legislate for only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territories, any 
action taken by congress would have a 


far reaching effect upon the activities 
of the various states. where the general 
plan would likely be modeled after that 


adopted by the national law making body. 





Notices have been posted at the 
plants of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
stating that firemen, pumpers, com- 


pressor, fan and dynamo men will be 
required to work but six days a week. 
About 500 men are affected. The new 
policy will become effective at once. 








Official reports issued by the West- 
inghouse Machine Co., Pittsburg, show 
that the business booked in April not 
only exceeded that of any single monta 
this year but showed a gain of 10 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 
1910. 





Commercial Electric Motor Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Chicago, advises that it has in- 
creased its capital stock to $50,000 
in order to make additional plant im- 
provements as well as to build its 
own factory in the near future. 








Machine Tool Builders on Trade Problems 


Non-Cancellation Clause Now Formally Established in 


Sales Contracts—Strong Appeal for Merchant Marine 


Assembled in one of the best and 
most successful meetings in the his- 
tory of the Association, 100 or more 
machine tool builders deliberated and 
acted upon various questions pertain- 
ing to this industry at the ninth semi- 
annual convention of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association, 
held at the Marlborough-Blenheim, 
Atlantic City, May 18 and 19. 

The program of the convention was 
of a high order, as the papers em- 
braced subjects of much immediate 
importance to the machine tool manu- 
facturers and the discussions were 
full and spirited. On probably no 
other score was more satisfaction dis- 
played at the convention than in the 
official announcement that a _ non- 
cancellation clause has now become 
formally established in the sale con- 
tracts of builders and dealers, thus 
abating the custom of annulment of 
orders whch was becoming prominent 
in various directions and thereby add- 
ing to the stability of the machine 
tool industry. 

Following routine business in con- 
nection with the opening of the con- 
vention, reports of standing commit- 
tees were given attention at Thurs- 
day morning’s session. C. L. Taylor, of 
the Taylor & Fenn Co., Hartford, 
Conn., chairman of the patent commit- 
tee, reported that efforts made for 
the establishment of a special United 
States court to consider patents ex- 


clusively have not been successful. 
The committee was continued in 
power. 


Non-Cancelliation in Effect. 


Much progress has been made by 
the incorporation in sale contracts of 
the non-cancellation clause approved 
by the Association, according to the 
final report of the committee on the 
cancellation of orders, presented by 
C. Wood Walter, of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati. Mr. 
Wood reviewed the various steps that 
had preceded this accomplishment fol- 
lowing the original proposal at the 
Rochester convention in May, 1910, 
and the adoption of a suitable clause 
at the New York convention last 
October. This clause, which has been 
approved by the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association and 
is now being followed by them prac- 
tically unanimously, is as _ follows: 
“Note that all our proposals, quo- 


tations and acceptances of orders are 
being made with the mutual under- 
standing that orders are not sub- 
ject to cancellation, provided  ship- 
ment is made within the time speci- 
fied.” In concluding this report, Mr. 
Wood said: 


Our secretary reports that the re- 
plies to postal cards mailed to our 
membership last February indicated 
at that time that 84 members were 
making use of this clause. While 
some members failed to reply, yet it 
is apparent that a small percentage 
of our membership is at this time not 
making use of the clause. This may 
have occurred through the fact that 
many of our members do not sell or 
quote the consumer direct. However, 
notwithstanding this fact, it is urged 


that all members incorporate this 
clause in their literature and _ cor- 
respondence, placing same on their 


letter heads, so as to add moral effect 
to the dealers’ effort to hold the 
buyer to the legitimate obligation he 
assumes when he places an order for 
machine tools. It is very essential 
that manufacturers and dealers alike 
uniformly make use of this clause 
and persistently enforce its terms 
if we are to bring about a better cus- 
tom of trade and abolish the cancella- 
tion privilege with its attendant evils, 
so readily admitted by all. We want 
to make it disreputable as well as 
illegal to cancel an order except for 
failure on the part of the seller to ful- 
fill the conditions of the sale. Re- 
member—custom is stronger than law 
—especially a bad custom. Unless 
we give notice through the universal 
and uniform use of this clause, we 
cannot expect to correct or limit the 
custom of cancellation privilege. 


Urge Ship Subsidy. 


An eloquent address urging the 
enactment of some form of ship sub- 
sidy which would effect the upbuild- 
ing of the American merchant marine 
from its present disgraceful condition 
was delivered by Geo. J. Burns, of 
the Chandler Planer Co., Ayer, Mass., 
who gave the report of the delegates 
of the association to the Merchant 
Marine Congress. Mr. Burns said 
that the public had just heard the 
announcement of the courts inflicting 
heavy judgment upon a large corpor- 
ation for violation of the anti-trust 
laws, yet as a nation, we are in the 
grasp of one of the closest monop- 
olies that has ever existed—that of 
transportation. Mr. Burns says that 
90 per cent of ocean shipping is in 
the hands of a foreign combine which 
is grossly discriminating against us, 
but it is a serious problem whether 


our courts have any jurisdiction in 
the matter. Either through coercion 
or co-operation, the railroads of this 
country are acting in concert with 
this shipping trust; for example, 
steel products can be shipped from 
Pittsburg to Japan at a less rate 


than from Seattle to Japan and be de- 


livered by the same boat. Mr. Burns 
said that the violation of the anti- 
trust laws by the Standard Oil Co. 


is not to be compared with the viola- 
tion of the transportation trust. Years 
ago American products were shipped 
in American today England 
has more than 7,000 merchant vessels 


vessels; 


on the high seas, Germany more than 
2,000, Japan more than 1,000, while 
the United States, but a paltry 14. 
Mr. Burns said the only solution of 
the problem lay in the enactment of 
some form of ship subsidy. 

Fred L. Eberhardt, of 
Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., 
of the committee on the definition of 
this subject 


Gould & 
chairman 
machine tools, covered 
in his report. 

. The work of the convention having 
been expedited at the opening 
sion, the morning’s program was ad- 
the presentation 
of the paper “The Proper Dis- 
tribution of Expense Burden”, by A. 
Hamilton Church, of Boston, certified 
Thursday afternoon 


ses- 


vanced to include 


on 


accountant. was 


given over to the meetings of the 
different machine committees. 


Tool Arrangement Discussed. 


Departmental plans of machine tool 
arrangement the both 
product and equipment were the op- 
the Friday morning 
session. F. C. Kent, superintendent 
of the Pierce-Great Arrow Co., Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., treated the subject of ma- 
tool arrangement in depart- 
from the of equipment, 
Auel, assistant works man- 
ager of the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, dealt in his 
paper with the machine tool arrange- 
ment in departments on the basis of 
Discussion of these papers, 


on basis of 


ening topics of 


chine 
ments basis 


and C. B. 


product. 


which followed, was participated in 
freely. A. P. Alford, editor of the 
American Machinist, told of his ex- 


periences with plans of machine tool 
arrangement while connected with the 
American Shoe Machinery Co. In 
this shop the different manufactured 
eight pounds to 


parts ranged from 
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three tons in weight and were many 
thousand in number. The plan first 
adopted eliminated the machines de- 
voted to manufacturing parts, especial- 
ly peculiar to the shoe industry. The 
machine devoted to general 
manufacturing were divided into three 
classes in accordance with the import- 


tools 


ance of the work turned out. In the one- 
shop plan three major objections 
were found. First, the difficulty of 


obtaining sufficiently expert foremen 
to measure up to the increased re- 
sponsibility; second, and the most 
serious one, the difficulty of laying the 
responsibility for failure to get out 
work within a certain time; and third, 
the physical arrangement of the shop. 
A modification of this plan was finally 
adopted by concentrating machines 
for the same work in one department. 

C. H. Norton, of the Norton Grind- 
ing Co., Worcester, Mass., spoke of 
the good results obtained by concen- 
trating grinding machines in one part 
of a plant so that all the knowledge 
of this particular operation could be 
brought together instead of being 
scattered over the shop. C. A. John- 
the Gisholt Machine Co., 
Wis., stated that the best 
results have been obtained by his 
company by grouping machines with 
charge, which had 
been facilitated by the fact that his 
company had_ specialized along a 
special line of machine building. He 
thought that where the product was 
the same the very best results were 
gained by grouping machines. He 
thought that the matter of shop ar- 
rangement exercised a very import- 
ant influence in arranging the ma- 
chines into departments but that this 
difficulty was largely obviated through 
the modern method of plant construc- 
tion, which permits of the increasing 
of certain units without interfering 
with the remainder of the shop. Fred 
L. Eberhardt, of Gould & Eberhardt, 
Newark, N. J., gave it as his judgment. 
that the placing of responsibility was 
the keynote of the best results in ma- 
chine arrangement. He thought it 
very important that the responsibility 
be placed on one individual in any 
department. Richard K. LeBlond, of 
the R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., 
Cincinnati, questioned whether it 
would not be better to place different 
parts of the shop under different 
management to facilitate manufactur- 
ing, because a foreman in any single 
department frequently has a _ large 
number of men and his capacity for 
getting the best results is accordingly 
limited. 

An interesting account of what 
some of the English plants are ac- 
complishing by modern arrangement 
of shop equipment was given by Wm. 


son, of 


Madison, 


one foreman in 
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Alfred Herbert, 
Ltd.,. the Butts, Coventry, England, 
machine tool makers. Mr. Hill said 
there were prominent instances in 
England where shops which had been 
losing money had built new plants 
and by following the departmental 
plan of machine arrangement had 
cut down their costs from shillings 
to pence and could now successfully 
operate. He said that in his shop the 
plan was to conduct a management 
test after each operation in manufac- 
ture to determine whether the work- 
manship and quality of that operation 
are satisfactory. before the piece is 
sent to the next finishing process. 
Mr. Hill stated that the foundry of 
Albert Herbert, Ltd., is also run on 
similar lines. In this department, 
shrinkage and chill tests are taken 
daily of each class of metal for differ- 
ent characters of work. The metal is 
poured from the cupola into a chill 
box % x 12 inches in size for the de- 
termination of shrinkage and the test 
piece is then broken to show the 
chill. Daily records are kept and 
mixtures are changed accordingly to 
keep the metal uniform. Grinding 
operations had been developed to the 
extent of grouping the machines in 
charge of a specialist and the speaker 
stated that this had produced the best 
of results and at a low cost. Mr. 
Hill said that department management 
enabled a manufacturer to discover 
the faulty work in the intermediate 
finishing process and thereby to get 
a better product and very little scrap. 


Hill, representing 


Taylor on Management. 


One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the program was the address 
of F. W. Taylor, general manager 
of the Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
who covered in a thorough and schol- 
arly manner the principles of scien- 
tific management. He stated that the 
underlying principle of scientific man- 
agement has for its object the increas- 
ing of the output of every individ- 
ual employed in an establishment and 
expressed regret that union labor 
leaders have construed such increase 
of production to mean loss of employ- 
ment for the workmen. Mr. Taylor 
declared this a fallacy and he attrib- 
uted many of the present industrial 
troubles of England to subservience 
to this view. Since wealth is derived 
from two sources, that which the 
earth and that which man produces, 
the speaker said that any community 
or individual that restricted these 
processes, restricted the total wealth, 
and less output means less wealth 
for the working people, who consume 
one-twentieth of the world’s goods. 
“Broadly speaking,’ said Mr. Taylor, 
“anything that looks toward the 
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permanent restriction of output, rep- 
resents one of the greatest crimes 
possible against humanity.” 

The different trades are learned by 


tradition in much the same manner 
today as they were in the Middle 
Ages. Since knowledge is a -work- 


man’s chief asset in life and since 
the knowledge of any foreman is 
considerably less than the combined 
science of the men under him, the 
best results in business are according- 
iy obtained by inspiring initiative on 
the part of the latter. The first ad- 
vantage of scientific management over 
other forms of management, Mr. Tay- 
lor said, lies in the fact that the work- 
man gives his initiative with absolute 
regularity, after these principles have 
thoroughly introduced, requir- 
ing usually from two to five years. 
The greatest gains are obtained from 
new burdens being assumed by the 
management. These are, first the de- 
velopment of science, which is derived" 
from the knowledge of the workmen; 
second, the scientific selection and the 
progressive development of the work- 
men; third, the bringing together of 
the workmen and the science; fourth, 
the division with the management 
work formerly performed 
wholly by the workmen. Mr. Taylor 
said that in the thirty years expe- 
rience of scientific management in many 
there had never been a 


been 


side, of 


industries, 
strike. 


Speaks for Orient. 


A plea for greater attention to be 
given by machine tool builders and 
other American manufacturers to the 
trade possibilities of the Orient was 
presented in an address by Durand 
C. Alexander Jr., representing the bu- 
reau of manufactures of the depart- 
ment of commerce and labor. For 
the past six years Mr. Alexander has 
represented the Nicholson File Co., 
Providence, R. I., in the Orient and 
has thoroughly familiarized himself 
with the trade conditions and the 
market possibilities for American man- 
ufacturers in that part of the world. 
He is now returning to the Far East 
as a special government represent- 
ative to devote his attention to the 
upbuilding of the commerce of the 
United States with these countries. 
Mr. Alexander said that,there is a 
good present market for machine 
tools in the Orient and that by rea- 
son of the increase in metal working 
manufacture, the field is steadily 
growing. Our trade at present with 
the whole Orient is less than that 
with some single European countries 
but the possibilities for the future, 
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the speaker said, are greater than in 
Europe, because of the growing mar- 
ket and the favorable tariff condi- 
tions. He urged the American manu- 
facturers to thoroughly establish 
themselves in this trade but stated 
that best results could only be ob- 
tained through study of conditions. 

Upon the motion of Murray Ship- 
ley, of the Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Co., Cincinnati, the convention 
by a rising vote*expressed its appre- 
ciation to those who addressed the 
convention and to the governing com- 
mittee for its arrangement of a pro- 
gram of such high order. 


Employers’ Liability. 
“Employers Liabil- 
was 


The subject of 
ity and Workers Compensation” 
discussed at the concluding session 
Friday afternoon by F. C. Schwedt- 
man, of St. Louis, chairman of the 
committee on industrial indemnity in- 
and by James A. Emery, of 
Washington, counsel of the National 
Asseciation of Manufacturers. Mr. 
Schwedtman illustrated his remarks by 
stereopticon views and dealt with the 
systems now in force in the foreign 
cuuntries and with those of state laws 
enacted in this country. 


surance, 


proposed or 


Mr. Emery dwelt upon the principles 
involved in the question. 

The following resolutions on work- 
men’s compensation for injury were 
adopted : 

WHEREAS, the National Machine Tool 


Association always desires to occupy 


Builders’ 
position in all constructive work 


a leading 


for material eficiency, industrial betterment 
aid particularly for iurtherance of harmon- 
ious relatioas between American employers 


and wage workers; and 


WHEREAS, the United States is admitted- 
ly less advanced than progressive European 
nations in respect to employers’ liability and 
injured workers’ compensation, to the detri- 
ment of the nation, its institutions and its 
people Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED by the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association in behalf of humanity, 
good citizenship, national reputation and in- 
dustrial progress that a committee be ap- 
pointed to work in co-operation with similar 
committees of other organizations tor im- 
provement of present. conditions on the lines 
pointed out today by messrs. Emery and 
Schwedtman: 

First :—-Continuous and 
state and federal legislators, 
mittees or conimissions engaged 
new liability or compensation bills. 


with 
com- 
draft- 


close relations 
legislative 
in the 


ing of 
Second :—Close co-operation with all organ- 
izstions, national, state or local, which are 
interested in voluntary or compulsory cont- 
pensation for injured workers. 
Third :—Advice to members of our associa- 


tion on voluntary relief systems, liability or 


accident insurance, accident prevention and 
aecident legislation. 

Fourtl---A general educational campaign 
among the public, the newspapers, the col- 
leges and among business and _ professional 
imen in general, through the aid of addresses, 


illustrated talks, circulars and letters, all in 
the furtherance of our accepted principles 
for a sound compensation system. 

Fifth:—A_ vigorous general campaign for 
early adoption of a statistical system on work 
accidents, so that at the earliest possible mo- 


t1ent we may secure facts, instead of guess 
work, to build upon. 
Sixth:—A special campaign among state fac- 


tory inspectors to the end of securing higher 


ability and efficiency and less political in- 
fluence. 
Seventh:—The encouragement of mutual in- 
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sarance and close co-operation with existing 
insurance concerns, with a view of securing 
rates for our members, in proportion to their 
individuai accident prevention efforts. And be 
it further 

RESOLVED that the following cardinal 
principles and explanations shall be the basis 
of our association’s future legislative endeavors ; 

First:—All legislation must be for compen- 
sation. Every kind of employers’ liability 
legislation has proven a failure in every civ- 
ilized nation.’ 

Second :—Compensation legislation must cov- 
er every wage worker. The man who, without 
his own fault, loses his hand in a farm :ma- 
chine is as much entitled to compensation as 
tne man who loses the hand in an engine 
wear. 

Third :-——Compensation must be assured. It 
reust be as certain as the interest on United 
States bonds. This can be accomplished by 
insurance preferabiy guaranteed by the state 
or United States government. However, every 
approved method of such safe insurance should 
be permitted. State, mutual, and stock in- 
surance should be permitted, as well as relief 
systems covering individual shops must be 
permitted and none of them must be barred. 

Fourth:—Compensation must be efficient. 
Not less than 75 and preferably 90 cents out 
of every dollar should be paid to the injured 
nan. To this end, litigation and solicitation 
expenses must be reduced to a minimum, and 
arbitration courts are required for a_ simpli- 
fed settlement. 

Fifth:—Employer and employe are jointly 
responsible for all unpreventable accidents and 
should therefore jointly meet the compensa- 
tion expenditures. 

Sixth:—IE.very injury, except those due to 
criminal carelessness on the part of the work- 
er, or drunkenness, should be compensated. 

Seventh:—Humanity and efficiency demand 
the prevention of accidents be made of prime 
isaportance. 

Eight :—Since the progressive individual us- 
ually provides voluntarily for reasonable ac- 
cident compensation, it is right that the re- 
actionary, or selfish individual, be compelled 
to do likewise through universal compulsory 
insurance. 


Ninth:--To prevent unfair competition be- 
tween employers in difterent localities, it is 
necessary that compensation laws of the va- 


rious states be reasonably uniform. 

Tenth :—Single liability is essential for rea- 
sons of efficiency and eauity. 

Twelve new companies were admit- 
ted to membership in the association, 
at the convention. These were as 
follows: 

Standard Mfg. Co. Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Cincinnati Gear Cutting Ma- 
chine Co., Cincinnati; Miami Valley 
Machine Tool Co., Dayton, O.; Sto- 
ever Foundry & Machine Co., -My- 
erstown, Pa.; United States Electrical 
Too! Co., Cincinnati; Burke Machin- 
ery Co., Conneaut, O.; Higley Machine 
Co., Croton Falls, N. Y.: Massillon 
Foundry & Machine Co., Massillon, 
O.; Steinle Turret Machine Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Cochran-Bly Co., Roches- 
ter, N. Y.: Messelbach-Catucci Mfg. 
Co., Newark, N. J.; Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I. 

Among those who registered at the 


convention were the following: 


C. H. Alvord, Hendee Machine Co., Tor- 
rington, Conn. 
C. H. M. Atkins, The Acme Machine Tool 


Co., Cincinnati. 
PB. B. Quillen, 

Cincinnati. 
Murray Shipley, 


The Circinnati Planer Co., 


The Lodge & Shipley Ma- 


chine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 
- F. W. Parker, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New 
or::. 

Israel H. Johnson Jr., I. H. Johnson Jr. 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

Fred L. Eberhardt, Gould & Eberhardt, New- 
ask, JN. Je 

C. H. Norton, Norton Grinding Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 


Ind. 


Fred A. Geier, 
Co., Cincinnati. 


J..C. Small, Aurora, 
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Charles E. Hildreth, Whitcomb-Blaisdell Ma- 
chine Tool Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Harry E. Fisher, Chandler Flaner Co., Ayer, 
Mass, 

George J. Burns, Chandler Planer Co., Ayer, 
Mass, 

T- C. Dill, T. C. Dill Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
J. Wetsel, Baush Machine Tool Co., 

Springneld, Mass. 

H. H. Klusman, Greaves, Klusman & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

A. E. Newton, Prentice Bros. Co., Worces- 
ter. Mass. 

L. Moulthrop, New Haven Mfg. Co., New 
Haven, Mass. 

Henry Dreses, Dreses Machine Tool Co.,. 
Cincinnati. 

W. F. Bockhoff, National Automatic Tool 


Co., Richmond, Ind. 


O. B. Les, International Machine Tool Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

John Bath, Bath Grinder Co., Inc., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

W. C. Buell, Diamond Machine Co., Provi- 


Ss. Detrick, The Detrick & Harvey Ma- 


dence, R. 
J 
Baltimore. 


chine Co., 


C. E. Thwing, Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine 
Co., Worcester, Mass. < 
DD. W. Wood, The Wood Turret Machine 
Co., Brazil, Ind. 
C. A. Johnson, Gisholt Machine Co., Mad- 
ison, Wis. 
C. Wood Walter, The Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati. 
ys K. Spencer, The Blanchard Machine 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
W. Oesterlein, The Oecesterlein Machine Co., 
Cincinnati. 
A, B. Hazzard, J. Marton Poole Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. 
A. Dengel, J. Marton Poole Co., Wil- 

mington, Del. 

Geo. fF. Stewart, The Bradford Machine Tool 
Co., Cincinnati. 

Chas. L. Taylor, The Taylor & Fenn Co., 


Conn. 


Hartford, 
LeBlond, The R. K. 


Richard K. LeBlond 


Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

H.: OW. Kreuzburg, The Champion Tool 
Works Co., Cincinnati. 

BPs Bae Bartlett, Diamond Machine Co., Prov- 
idence, R, I. 

Wm. E. Gang, The Wm. E. Gang Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 

O. -M. Flather, The Mark Flather Planer 
Co., Nashua, N. H. 

John Becker, Becker Milling Machine Co., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

J. C. Davis, The Seneca Falls Mfg. Co., 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

L. MM Waite, National-Acme Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. 

G. H. Faetes, The United States Electrical 
Tool Co., Cincinnati. 

Geo. Phillips, Wm. Garden & Sons, Inc., 
New York. 


Morris Condon, H. B. Underwood & Ca., 
Philadelphia. 
A. W. Wigglesworth, Universal 
chine Co., Hudson, Mass. 
H. Schwacke, Wm. A. Sellers & Co., Inc., 


P hiladelphia. 


Soring Ma- 


W. Lucas, Lucas Machine Tool Co., 
Cleveland. 
Paul E. Thomas, Kempsmith Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee. 
P. R. Lopaint, Lopaint Machine Tool Co., 


Hudson, Mass. 


Edwards B. Welles, Charles H. Besly & 
Co., Chceago. 

John Miller Jr., Charles H. Besly & Co., 
Chicago. 

A. R. Stedfast, Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., 
3oston, 

H. H. Wheeler, Union Mfg. Co. 

E. C. Henn, National-Acme Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land. 

=. C. Woolgar, National-Acme Mfg. Co., 


Cleveland. 


Geo. W. Ford, The Cleveland Planer Works, 
Cleveland. 
M. A. Coolidge, Fitchburg Machine Works, 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


i Ae Svensson, Rochester Boring Machine 
Co., Rochester. 
W. A. Sibley, Sibley Machine Tool Co., 
South Bend, Ind. 
B. Doan, The American Tool Works Co., 


Cincinnati. 


P. P. H. Conover, The Miami Valley Ma 
chire Tool Co., Dayton, O. 

’. K. Duffield, Philadelphia Bourse, Phila- 
del phia. 

io Forbes, Lumen Bearing Co., Buffalo, 

Ww. f: Belcher, The Whitney Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

E. E. Blundell, Cleveland Automatic Ma- 


chine Co. 
C. A. Clark, 
N,..E. Zusi, 


Boston, Mass. 
Newark, N. J. 








Will Be No Friction in International Relations 


Of Iron and Steel Makers, Prediction of Duke of Devonshire 


at Meeting of Iron and. Steel Institute—Papers Discussed 


The spring meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute was held in Lon- 
don, Thursday and Friday, May Il 


and 12, at the Institute of Civil En- 
gineers, Westminster, under the pres- 


idency of the Duke of Devonshire. 
There was a large attendance of 
members. 

The president said they had all 


heard with sorrow and regret of the 
death of their old colleague, the late 
Lord Airedale. He was a past-presi- 
cent of the Institute, and received the 
Bessemer medal in 1903. Until last 
year, he attended every meeting. 
The report of the council stated that 
the year had been one of continued 
progress. His Majesty King George 
had graciously acceded to the request 
of the council to accept the position 
ot patron of the Institute. Ninety 
new members had been added during 
the year, bringing the total to 2,147. 
Among the received by 
members during the year John Fritz, 


distinctions 


Prof. H. M. Howe and James M. 
Swank had been elected honorary 
members of the American Iron and 


Steel Institute. The losses by deaths 


had been unusually heavy, comprising 


42 names. The finances showed con- 
tinued prosperity, the total receipts 
being £6,428, and the expenditures 
£5,812. Vacancies on the list of 


vice presidents had been filled by the 
appointment of Wm. Evans and J. E. 
tena. PF. OR." DS: 
Prof. Arnold, in 
moved a vote of thanks to the presi- 
The Institute held 
a strong position throughout the 
world. He heard rumors of the com- 
ing establishment of -an international 
iron and steel institute, but in his 
humble opinion the formation of such 
a body was wholly unnecessary. The 
existing Institute was essentialy an 
international body capable of dealing 
all questions of iron, steel and 


felicitous terms, 


dent and council. 


with 
metallurgy. 
Sir Thomas 
said the council 
splendid work. 
The president, responding, said that 
with regard to the establishment of 
an international association the pro- 
moters had been. most anxious to se- 
cure that there should be nothing 
approaching friction or confusion of 
ideas. Everything had progressed on 
the most friendly and amicable lines, 
and the conclusion would prove sat- 


Wrightson, seconding, 


had done most 


They 
valuable 


concerned. 
for the 


isfactory to all 


were very grateful 

services rendered by Mr. Lloyd. The 
president next presented Prof. Le 
Chatelier the Bessemer medal, re- 
marking that the professor was a 
very well-known member of the coun- 
cil, belonging to a French family 
several members of which, and in 
particular his father, had rendered 
distinguished service in metallurgical 
research. The professor had occu- 
pied scientific chairs in many _ insti- 
tutions. They purposed also to have 


presented the medal to M. Felix Robin, 














THE 


President of the 


DEVONSHIRE 
and Steel Institute. 


DUKE OF 


Iron 


but account of his serious illness 
they proposed to defer the presenta- 
tion until the autumn meeting. 
This concluded the preliminary 
business and the meeting then pro- 
ceeded with the reading of papers. 


on 


Dessication of Air. 

The first paper taken was on 
“Notes on a Process for the Dessica- 
tion of Air by Calcium Chloride”, 
by Felix A. Daubine and Eugene V. 
Roy (Aubone. Meurthe-et-Moselle). 

Prof. J.H.Harrison (Middlesbrough) 
said the process of dessication which 
was formerly ridiculed was now ad- 


mitted to be correct and still other 
processes were coming forward. They 
all agreed that by the dessication of 
blast there was a means of saving 
something like 10 to 20 per cent of 
coke and the method was very much 
better than anything previously put 
forward. It was a disadvantage that 
it was intermittent in that it required 
three separate apparatuses to do the 
work. It would be useful if some 
idea of the cost were given, a mat- 
ter which was left in doubt. 

Dr. J. E. Stead said the process of 
dessication seemed to have met the 
difficulties and disposed of the prac- 
tical objections. The plan of first of 
all cooling down with cold blasts 
was a very valuable one. But the 
apparatus must have a long trial be- 
fore they could finally determine its 
practical value. What people were 
doing in steel works would simply 
make their grandfathers turn in their 
graves. They found it now absolute- 
ly necessary to apply laboratory 
processes to metallurgical work. 


Welding Up Blow Holes. 


Dr. J. E. Stead read his paper on 
“Welding Up Blow-Hoiles and Cavi- 
ties in Steel Ingots.” 

Prof. Arnold, opening the discussion, 
produced a series of steel specimens 
showing blow-holes and _ cavities. 
These included two half ingots of ex- 
actly the same weight. One was 
cured of its blow-holes by introducing 
a small quantity of aluminum and 
the effect of the aluminum was mar- 
velous. But generally speaking, if 
they got rid of the blow-hole difficulty, 
another difficulty would crop up. 

C. H. Ridsdale (Middlesbrough) 
said in forgings, hollowness was some- 
times produced through working at 
too low a temperature to save re- 
heating. As a rule, the forging 
closed up the blow-holes. It depend- 
ed on the conditions of working 
whether they re-opened. 

Prof. McWilliams related some ex- 
periences of blow-holes at Sheffield 
University, which dealt with nickel 
direct from the core and the students 
had an ingot which began to rise and 
they put on damp sand to wedge it 
down. Eventually, it got up to about 
18 inches off the bottom plate. 

Dr. Rosenhain pointed out that the 
inere fact that a blow-hole did not re- 
open did not prove that it was welded, 
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but simply that gases’ were forced 
away from that point. But it was 


going a little too far to say that a 
slightly blue surface was not weld- 
able. 

Dr. Stead briefly replied to the dis- 
cussion and was thanked for his 
paper. 

Welding Discussed. 


A paper on a kindred subject was 
that by E. F. Law, W. H. H. Merritt 
and W. Pollard Digby, on “Some 
Studies on Welds,” which was next 
read. 

Prof. Turner (Birmingham)  ex- 
pressed his great preference for the 
modern methods of welding. There 
were occasionally defective welds in 
the acetylene process, but that was 
because the processes were not prop- 
erly carried out. When_ properly 
done, they were perfectly satisfactory. 
The tensile and other tests showed 
that when properly carried out the 
welding was perfect. 

Dr. Stead remarked that it was 
quite possible to tell the method of 
welding adopted by subsequent mi- 
croscopic examination. 

Sir Thomas Wrightson pointed out 
that while any metal could be melted 
there were only certain materials 
that could be welded together. Mr. 
Law briefly replied. 

Other papers read were “On the 
Action of Aqueous Solutions of Sin- 
gle and Mixed Electrolytes on Iron,” 
by J. Newton Friend, D.Sc., and 
Joseph H. Brown (Darlington); “The 
Corrosion of Steel,’ by Percy Long- 
muir, B. Met. (Sheffield), and on 
“The Relation of Impurities to Cor- 
rosion of Iron,’ by John W. Cobb 
(Leeds). 

The meeting adjourned until Friday. 


Second Day’s Proceedings. 


The proceedings were continued on 
Friday in the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, his Grace, the Duke of 
Devonshire, again presiding. 

The secretary announced 
lowing awards of Carnegie scholar- 
ships, each of the value of £100. 
Dr. W. H. Guertler (Berlin), G. Hail- 
stone (Birmingham), K. M. Keeney 
(Colorado, U. S. A.), and G. D. Rohl 
(Freiburg, in Saxony). Further grants 
of the value of £50 had been made 
to J. Newton Friend (Darlington) and 
T. Swinden (Sheffield). 

Dr. Carpenter read in summary his 
paper embodying PartsII, III and IV 
of his study of “The Growth of Cast 
Irons After Repeated Heatings.” 

A comprehensive discussion was in- 
troduced by Dr. J. E. Stead, who 
told quite a fascinating story of some 
experiments with common forms of 


the fol- 
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expansion. He had an opportunity 
of examining the battill plate of an 
ordinary hot water stove of a fire- 


place. Part of the door had been 
burnt away. It was originally 17 
centimeters square and after being 


heated for about 10,000 hours at a tem- 
perature varying from 600 at one end 
to 800 at the other, the size stretched 
at one end to 20 centimeters and the 
specific gravity was enormously alt- 
ered. At the point of greatest ex- 
pansion, there was left only 30 per 
cent of metallic iron and the whole 
of the intervening space was slag 
matter due to the penetration of the 
oxidizing gases which made the 
metal porous to the extent of one- 
twentieth of the whole bulk. When 
put in water, bubbles of air escaped 
to the surface, the whole surface 
being like a sponge. When heated 
to 900 degrees, the graphite was re- 
placed with oxide of iron. With 
long-continued heating, both the sili- 
con and the phosphorus passed out 
into the oxide. The whole of the 
silicon was in the slag and practically 
all of the phosphorus. But the phos- 
phorus would not diffuse into the sil- 
ico-ferrite as long as it was. saturat- 
ed with carbon. The moment the 
carbon went out, the phosphate began 
to diffuse into the ferrite. The piece 
of stove pipe after six years’ heating 
was like a _ sponge, although not 
heated to more than 750 degrees Cent. 
Although 25 per cent of the silicon 
was actually present, the structure of 


the stove pipe almost exactly re- 
sembled that of the original pig 
iron. A simple illustration might be 


found in the tongs used for removing 
slags from the furnace, which al- 
ways contracted in length so that the 
jaws fell in. It was not a case of 
contraction but a case of distribution 
of matter from one place to another. 
Some large tongs used at Stockton 
Malleable Iron Works, used for re- 
moving slabs from a _ hot furnace, 
which originally measured 2 feet 6 
inches, contracted in length 5 inches. 
If the heating had been continued 
long enough, the oblong bar would 
eventually have become a_ sphere. 
Every time a bar was quenched in 
water, the outside contracted and the 
first efiect was to jump in the out- 
side and so compress the internal 
plastic mass, and so bulged it out. 
When cast steel tongs were used in- 
stead of wrought steel, the outer 
surface cracked. The whole mass be- 
came porous and easily permeable 
with gas. In an experiment with 
two pieces of steel, one containing 
no silicon and the other 4 per cent 
of silicon and the same amount of 
carbon, the oxidation of the non- 
silicon steel was 50 times as great 
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as that containing 4 per cent. The 
silicon alloy was more _ oxidizable 
than the non-silicon one. 

FE. H. Saniter (Rotherham) | said 


that most people who had used mild 
steel for ingot molds had abandoned 
them in favor of cast iron. He found 
steel worked badly on the attach- 
ment portion of mechanical charging 
boxes. 
Prof: <'T. 
pointed out that 
be no. parallel 


Turner (Birmingham) 
there appeared to 
between the total 
amount of expansion and the total 
amount of gas evolved. But further 
attention should be directed to the 
effect of reheating on shape and duc- 
tility. They were dealing with tem- 
peratures at which phosphorus would 
be absorbed. Apparently some of the 
volume changes were connected with 
alteration in the silicon iron and car- 
bon compound. 

W. J. Foster (Birmingham) thought 
the whole matter was simply one of 


the super-saturation or the dilute 
solution of the carbon iron. He 
would get the total carbon down 


as low as possible in the first place. 
A pipe with 0.4 per cent phosphorus 


would last longer than if the iron 
were cast with hematite. The growth 
would be considerably more with 


iron melted in a cupola than in an 
air-furnace, because the iron was 
more saturated. 

At this stage the Duke of Devon- 
shire left to attend a committee of 
the House of Lords, and G. Ains- 
worth took his place for the rest of 


the session. 
A. Tucker (Birmingham) said he 
was satisfied that to substitute mild 


steel for cast iron molds was invaria- 
bly a failure. 


E. Adamson (Sheffield) said that 
in a series of experiments he found 
that cast iron containing 1 per cent 
phosphorus and 1 per cent mangan- 
ese grew considerably less than any 
hematite iron used. He found that 
for gas retorts the lower the sulphur 
used the longer the life of the iron, 
but whether sulphur caused _ the 
growth was not yet determined. The 
growth apparently depended upon 
the condition of the carbon at the 
commencement of the heat treatment 
and the subsequent changes in the 
carbon. The dominant partner gov- 
erning changes was carbon plus tem- 
perature and time independently of 
any other constituent. 


W. H. Hatfield (Sheffield) said he 
could not accept the statement in 
the paper that certain of the special 
alloys prepared by Dr. Carpenter ma- 
chined like malleable iron; they were 
extremely hard, though it was true 
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they could be machined with proper 
tool steel. 

Dr. Carpenter thanked the speak- 
ers and promised to reply in writing. 

A vote of thanks was accorded the 
author. 

Prof. Arnold (Sheffield) then read 
his paper an “The Chemical and Me- 
chanical Relations of Iron, Chromium 
and Carbon.” 

Dr. Stead considered the general 
conclusions satisfactory and justified. 
Obviously chromium had a good fu- 
ture before it. Chromium, while a 
good friend, was a very bad enemy. 
But for chromium, enormous quanti- 
ties of ore in Greece could be utilized 
and other ores containing 3 per cent 
of chromium, now sold on that ac- 
count at 4 shillings less than they 
otherwise would. If that chromium 
could be got rid of, vast stores could 
be worked. At present they were 
rather a drug on the market. There 
was a great field for the metallurgical 
chemist in dealing with chromium 
ores and so utilizing them with great 
advantage to the trade. 

Neville Huntley said the paper had 
an important bearing on the theory 
of high speed steels and must be the 
foundation of any theory for the hard- 
ening of such steels. 

Prof. Arnold promised to reply to 
the discussion by correspondence. 


Influence of Vanadium. 


Prof. MacWilliam read the paper on 
“The Influence of 2 Per Cent of 
Vanadium on Steels of Various Car- 
bon Content,” prepared by himself and 
by E. J. Barnes (Sheffield). 

Dr. Stead said the paper was not 
only admirable for its classification 
but furnished another instance of the 
colossal amount of work being done 
at Sheffield. It was interesting to 
find the enormous influence that 
vanadium had upon the physical prop- 
erties of steel. In view of the work 
done by Prof. Arnold, vanadium steel 
ought to be called Arnoldite steel. 

The paper by W. H. Hatfield 
(Sheffield) on “The Influence of Van- 
adium on Cast Iron,’ was read by 
the author. 

Kent Smith, for some years resident 
in Pittsburg, and now engaged in 
Liverpool in the manufacture of van- 
adium, contributed a lucid and com- 
prehensive statement on the influ- 
ence of vanadium, which made an ex- 
cellent impression on the meeting. 
The speaker said nearly all his work 
since 1893 had been in the application 
of chromium vanadium to steel man- 
tifacture. He was convinced that the 
action of vanadium was beneficent in 
at least three different ways. Especi- 
ally it was a most efficient scavenger 
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and differing from all other scaven- 
gers in that it put the material in 
the best condition to receive the 
further benefits to be conferred. Van- 
adium steel was much more resistant 
to wear and to the formation of slip 
bands than ordinary steel. Whether 
that was entirely due to thorough 
scavenging was a moot point. He 
thought the ferrite had the power of 
dissolving some of the vanadium. It 
is possible to produce steels of very 
high quality by its means. Years ago, 
advocacy of vanadium was regarded 
as merely the ebullition of cranks. 
But the consumption in the United 


States was now very large. There 
was now being absorbed annually, 
chiefly in steel manufacture 250,000 


pounds of vanadium, equivalent to 
about 50,000 average vanadium ingots, 
representing about 5 pounds per ton 
of steel. Its performance had more 
than fulfilled the most sanguine ex- 


pectations. That was used almost in 
its entirety for chromium  vanad- 
ium steel. Some of it was used 
with a very. small amount of 
nickel. A short time ago, he 
assisted in the preparation of 66 


tons of vanadium steel which was not 
less easily made than ordinary steel. 
It was rolled with the greatest ease 
and some inch and a quarter bars 
were tested under various conditions. 
A bar was heated and quenched in 
whale oil from 830 degrees Cent., 
drawing it back to 625 in air. The 
elastic limit of the steel was 56 tons, 
the ultimate stress 62% tons and the 
elongation 24 to 25 per cent with a 
reduction of area of 53 per cent. ‘Ihe 
test piece was machined from the 
core of the bar and treated in its 
entirety. Another portion was bent 
quite double. Under the _ kinetic 
test of Irgod, the standard specimens 
absorbed 10% pounds of energy be- 
fore fracture, which was more than 
one would expect from a very high 
annealed carbon steel of one-third 
the elastic limit. With another kinet- 
ic test; that of Vohler, the metal 
started with a fiber stress of 25 tons 
per square inch set at 100,000 revolu- 
tions, and then increased to 30 tons 
and another 50,000 revolutions; then 
to 35 adding 50,000 more revolutions; 
to 40 tons and 17,000 revolutions. An- 
other part of the bar bent cold to 
right angles and after this had been re- 
peated a number of times the bar 
still remained without sign of frac- 
ture. Vanadium properly _ treated 
would confer great benefits upon steel. 
The extreme resistance to abrasion 
made this alloy of great value for 
railroad tires and was generally used 
for that purpose in the states. With 
regard to cast iron. One of its great 
4 
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services was the elimination of porosi- 
ty, which was such a serious trouble 
to the ironfounder, especially with 
delicate castings involving’ great 
changes of section. There were in 
the states hundreds of cylinders in 
use made of vanadized iron which 
more than fulfilled the early prom- 
ises of the alloy. A pair he had 
tested after two years trial showed 
300 per cent more favorably than 
those of ordinary metal.. It was es- 
pecially suitable for valve bodies hav- 
ing to stand great pressure. At one 
works where they had numerous re- 
jections of nearly finished work, van- 
adium had enabled the company to 
avoid that expensive disaster, and 
they had a better article at a lower 
net cost. (Applause.) 

Dr. Stead remarked that man- 
ganese would give precisely the same 
scavenging regult at less cost. 

Mr. Hatfield said that was his point. 

Dr. Stead:—“Vanadium is enormous- 
ly expensive and’ you get only the 
saine result.” 

I. Lester said they were hearing a 
lot about the specialized steels, but 
they had better wait and see what 
was the best position. If they pro- 
duced at a high temperature they 
would get a higher amount of im- 
purities. If they got the right mix- 
ture, as they did with cold blast Staf- 
fordshire iron, they would get a good 
article without using expensive vanad- 
ium. 

Mr. Hatfield, replying, said he did 
not wish to throw any doubt upon 
the valuable properties of vanadium. 
Ordinary cast iron, with its various 
ranges of composition, was capable 
of being produced with all the prop- 
erties and merits he claimed for the 
vanadium composition. Probably the 
same care bestowed on ordinary cast 
iron would yield better results. 

The last paper read was that by 
Co Hi Ridsdale Kh 1: Cy aa I oe 
Ridsdale (Middlesbrough), on “Me- 
chanicalizing Analysis as an Aid to 
Accuracy and Speed for Commercial 
Purposes.” After a brief discussion 
of this paper, the session closed with 
the customary votes of thanks. 


The Annual Dinner. 


A new departure was made in con- 
nection with the annual dinner in the 
fact that for the first time it was 
held in the Connaught rooms, the 
handsome suite of apartments chosen 
last year for the dinner of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mechanical Engin- 
eers on the occasion of its visit to 
this country last year. The guests 
numbered 320, presided over by the 
president, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and included the following: The 
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Marquess of Bristol, M. V. O., Lord 
Aldenham, Lord Allerton, Lord Mun- 
caster, Lord Shuttleworth, Sir Hugh 
Bell, Bart. (past president), Sir W. 
Thomas Lewis, Bart, K. C. V. O. 
(vice president), Sir H. Llewellyn 
Smith, K. C. B., Major B. F. S. Baden- 
Powell, Colonel Bagnani (military at- 
tache of the Italian embassy), Sir 
Clifford Cory, Bart., M. P., Percy C. 
Gilchrist (vice president), Sir Wil- 
liam White,, Sir Fortescue Flannery, 
M. P., Arthur Cooper (vice presi- 
dent), Sir George Scott Robertson, 
K. C. S. L., Sir Walter Menzies, M. P., 
Prof, H. Le Chatelier (Bessemer gold 
medallist), A. T. Tannett-Walker 
(vice president), J. S. Harmood-Ban- 
ner, M. P., J. W. Summers, M. P., 
Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, C. B., B. A. 
Whitelegge, C. B., G. H. Caughton 
(chairman, London & Northwestern 
railway), J. S. Ainsworth, M. P., Alex. 
Siemens (president, Institution of Civ- 
il Engineers), Dr. J. E. Stead (vice 
president), B. E. Peto, M. P., F. H. 
sooth, M. P., William Evans (vice 
president), E. G. Sehmer (Germany). 
The usual royal toasts having been 
_honored on the proposition of the 
president, Sir Hugh Bell (past presi- 
dent) -proposed the toast of “The 
Imperial Forces”, which was respond- 
ed to by the Marquess of Bristol, who 
claimed that whatever increase was 
made by foreign countries, the Brit- 
navy should still be maintained 
supreme. He sincerely hoped that 
the air ship would not be a success. 
Major B. F. S. Baden-Powell, re- 
sponding, considered the army nothing 
like as strong as it ought to be and 
was less strong than years ago. 
He believed the modern navy would 
be of little use against the air ship, 
which would introduce such a puzzling 
element into war that he hoped the 
result would be universal peace. 
The toast of “The Guests” was pro- 
posed by Arthur Cooper (vice presi- 
dent) and responded to by Lord AI- 
lerton, who delivered a_ thoroughly 
practical speech. The iron and steel 
industry, he said, was the most im- 
portant of all the industries of the 
country, and whatever the British 
iron and steel manufacturers were do- 
ing in the world race in regard to 
quantity, he sincerely hoped they 
would maintain the quality as it was 
their bounden duty to do. In his 
everyday experience of railway werk, 
he found they were called upon to 
provide machinery and permanent way 
which their fathers and grandiathers 
never dreamed of. Inregard to engines 
and permanent way, there are strains 
and stresses such as had never been 
felt before. Whether Germany gal- 
loped ahead as regards quantity of 
output and America still turned out 


ish 
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hoped and 
that as to 


its millions of tons, he 
he was glad to believe 
quality Great Britain still held the 
field. That would be stiil more 
necessary in future. (Applause.) The 
toast was also responded to by J. S. 


Harmood-Banner, M. P., who pointed: 


out that the great prosperity of Amer- 
ica and Germany was due to the fact 
that those countries availed themselves 
of the discoveries of Bessemer, Sie- 
mens and Gilchrist. 

Sir H. Llewelyn Smith, K. C. B., 
proposed the toast of “The Iron and 
Steel Institute”, describing the in- 
dustry as dominant alike in the arts 
of war and the arts of peace. It had 
wrought a complete revolution in the 
constructive arts. One could only 
speculate what use the builders of 
the cathedrals’ would have made of 
iron and steel if the metals had then 
been available, but they would have 
made a fitting and beautiful use of 
them. In that direction, there were 
vast possibilities in the future. The In- 
stitute knew no national bounds or 
international controversies. The only 
warfare was the struggle to subdue 
and harness the vast forces of na- 
ture for the service of mankind. 

The Duke of Devonshire, respond- 
ing, said he had neither the practical 
nor scientific qualifications for which 
presidents were ele¢ted. The Institute 
had, however, recognized the hered- 
itary link existing between the indus- 
try and his own family. He was 
greatly impressed by the fact that 
the papers and discussions were large- 
ly supplied by comparatively young 
men. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, there were many 
young men, a large proportion scarce- 
ly past the age of students, who were 
devoting themselves heart and soul 
to mastering the science of the in- 
dustry. He was struck with the 
large number willing to come forward 
and take their part in the discussions 
with those under whom they had 
studied as pupils, to work solely for 
the good of the industry. The great 
work of the Institute was recognized 
by other countries, and it was a great 
pleasure to present the Bessemer 
medal, the most distinguished honor 
they had to bestow, to an eminent 


colleague from France. They fully 
recognized the great value of the 
work done in other countries. In 
conclusion, His Grace thanked their 


Italian friends for the kind invitation 
to visit Turin in the autumn, and he 
hoped that invitation would be very 
numerously responded to. 


The Wright Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., is erecting a new building in 
connection with its plant at Palmer, 
Mass. 
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On Quebec Bridge Board—Austrians 
Order Canadian Cars. 
Toronto, Can., May 22. 
awarded for 
Toronto-Ot- 
Northersi 


been 
completion of the 
of the Canadian 
railway, 250 miles 
ful being J. P. 
Montreal, and A. Sinclair 
Mackenzie, Toronto. The 
tween Toronto and Belleville is near- 


Contracts have 
the 
tawa line 
long, the success- 


Millarkey, 


and Ewan 


tenders 
section be- 


ly finished and will be in operation 
some time this summer. 

The railway department of the Aus- 
trian has decided that 
the of the Canadian 
Pacific railway are best adapted to in- 
crease the popularity of tourist travel 
and has contracted for the construc- 
tion of some of these cars at the An- 
Montreal, to be shipped 
as soon as possible. 

C. C. Schneider, of New York, a 
former president of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, has been ap- 
pointed by the Canadian government 
the commission 


government 


observation cars 


gus shops, 


a member of of en- 
gineers in charge of the construction 
of the Quebec bridge. The St. Law- 
rence Bridge Co., which has the con- 
tract for the 
ranging to establish an 
plant at the bridge site. 

The Buffalo Brake Beam Co. has de- 
cided to establish a Canadian branch 
at Brantford. A site has been select- 
ed and the company hopes to be able 
to begin manufacturing operations in 
two months, 

The John Whitfield Co. of Toronto, 
has purchased a site at Jane and Bloor 
streets in the western part of the city 
and wili shortly erect a foundry. 


superstructure, is ar- 


assembling 


The town of Aurora, Ont., has voted 
a loan cf $10,000 and exemption from 
taxes to the Positive Clutch & Pulley 
works. 


St. Louis Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of pig lead 
and spelter at St. Louis for the last 


two weeks were as follows: 
Zinc and Pigs of 
Received :— spelter. lead. 
For the week ending May 13... 69,990 48,220 
For the week ending May 20... 86,630 24,370 
Shipments :— 
For the week ending May 13...118,000 18,670 
For the week ending May 20...104,610 21,400 


The Jaeger Machine Co., Columbus, 
O., builder of special machinery and 
labor-saving devices, has completed 
the construction of a new factory for 
the purpose of manufacturing its “Jae- 
ger-Keny” hydraulic block press, con- 
crete mixer, rod angle drives, etc. 















































although the “market is. still very quiet, the railroads eine 
are paying more attention to their needs and some 
inquiries. are expected to appear in the near future. 
The Westinghouse Machine Co. reports that busi- 
ness in April exceeded that of any other single month 
in I9tI, and showed a Io per cent gain over the.cor- 
responding month in 1910. In Cleveland, a number 
of small transactions are reported but no new in- 


business 1s 


reported, but 
expected 
that a number of enterprises, among which are the 


a little 
rather 


In New York, 


sales, im general, are slow. It is 


deep pressure iunnel and subway extensions, will 
shortly have a stimulating effect on the market. In 
Chicago, somewhat better tone is reported and sales 
of machine tools in small lots more numerous. 


The Santa Fe railway has issued an important list 


are 





for considerable general machinery. In Pittsburg, quiries of importance have appeared. 
‘ 
Water Works lowing machine tools, included in a rip saw mill will be installed at Somer- 
list issued in Chicago territory, May ville, Tex., at a cost of $2,000. A 40- 
The Alvarado Consolidated Mines jg. kilowatt electric generator, to cost ap- 


Co., Parrel, Mex., will install a large 
pumping plant. 

M. B. Summers and F. B. Schwentker, 
of Albuquerque, N. M., will install a 
pumping plant to irrigate 2,000 acres. 


Cc. E. Hartley and C. F. Horten- 
stein, Springer, N. Mex., are plan- 
ning an irrigation system near Ra- 
ton. 


The city of Exeter, Cal., is consider- 
ing the installation of a municipal water 
plant. The system will include a 60,000- 
gallon steel tank. 

The city of Sacramento, Cal., is pre- 
paring to vote on a bond issue of $200,- 
000 for the installation of a new pump- 
ing unit, to be added to the municipal 
water works. 

The city of Nashville, Tenn. is in 
the market for a boiler feed pump, to 
be installed in the pumping station of 
the water works. Address the board of 
public works. Bids close May 30. 

A large irrigation system involving 
the expenditure of $400,000 is being 
planned near Alturas, Cal. by N. J. 
3arlow, Timothy Spellacy and L. C. 
Haynes, of Los Angeles. A _ num- 
ber of pumping plants are involved. 


Machine Tools 


The H. C. Tack Co., Cleveland, is 


erecting a machine shop, 75 x 150 
feet. 

The Knickerbocker Auto Truck Co., 
East 10Ist street, New York city, 


has plans under’ way for extensive 
improvements. Included is a consid- 
erable amount of machine tool equip- 
ment, which, it is understood, will be 
inquired for at an early date. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railway is in the market for the fol- 


14-foot 
10-foot 

8-foot 
14-foot 
18-foot 


engine lathes. 
engine lathes. 
engine lathes. 
30-inch x engine lathe. 
36-inch x engine lathe. 
90-inch drive wheel lathe. 


3—28-iuch x 
? 

3 

] 

] 

1 

1—32-inch shaper. 
1 

1 

1 

1 

] 


-24-inch x 
18-inch x 


16-inch or 18-inch slotter. 
18-inch x 8-foot tool room lathe. 
No. 3 universal milling machine. 
Oil burning furnace. 
—Jones 3-inch x 
turret lathe. 
1—Flve welding machine. 


& Lamson, 36-inch flat 


The Santa Fe is also taking prices 


on another list issued a short time 
ago. The tools in this list are as 
follows: 

1—36-inch x 18-foot engine lathe. 

i—18-inch x 8-foot engine lathe. 

2—20-inch x 10-foot engine lathes. 

2—-28-inch x 14-foot engine lathes. 

1—Twist drill grinder. 

i—42-inch drill press. 

1—-14-inch sensitive drill. 

1—4-feot radial drill. 

Railroads 
A new round house with stalls for 


15 engines is to be built at Princeton, 
Ky., by the Illinois Central railroad, it 
is reported. A. S. Baldwin, of Chicago, 
is chief engineer. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. will double the present capacity of 
its shops at New Decatur, Ala. Boilers 
and electrical machinery will be re- 
quired. W. H. Courtney, Louisville, 
Ky., is chief engineer. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. will spend $100,000 at Evansville, 
Ind., in enlarging its shops and yards 
in order to handle the business of the 
Big Four, which will use the L. & N. 
terminals when the extension of the 
former to Mt. Carmel, IIl., is completed. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
railroad is planning a large number of 
improvements on its system. A power 
house will be built at Galveston, Tex., 
machinery for which is estimated to 
cost $6,200. A small electric cut-off and 


proximately $3,000, will be installed at 
Waynoka, Okla. A machine and black- 
smith shop will be constructed at Gal- 
veston, Tex., at an estimated cost of 
$10,000. An additional air compressor 
has been authorized for use at Brown- 
wood, Tex., involving an expenditure of 
$3,300. A new six-stall, brick, southern 
type round house will be constructed at 
Silsbee, Tex., at a total estimated cost 
of $20,000. The present engine house 
at Galveston, Tex., will be replaced by 
a 16-stall, brick structure at an esti- 
mated cost of $52,000. A brick store- 
house with oil baSement and platform 
will be constructed at Galveston, Tex., 
at an estimated cost of $17,000. 


New Works 


The rebuilding of the plant of the 
Gadsden Pipe & Fittings Co., Gads- 
den, Ala., has been indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The Youngstown Carriage Co. has 
awarded a contract to Harry D. Stone- 
brook for a new brick shop building, 
100x 150 feet. 

Bids are being taken by the Kurtz 
3rass Bed Co., Corry, Pa. on a one- 
story factory building, to be added to 
its present plant. 

The Union Twist Drill Co., Athol, 
Mass., is building a small addition 
to its plant. The improvement con- 
sists of an enlargement to the cutlery 
department, 37 x 100 feet, one story 


high. 
The Fiber Barrel Machinery & 
Mfg. Co. South Ninth and Sarah 


streets, Pittsburg, will complete plans 
in about a week for the erection of a 
factory in which light machinery will 
be manufactured. J. V. Walsh is 
president of the company. 

Bids are being received by Charles 
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T. Main, architect, Boston, for the 
proposed three-story hexagon netting 
shop to be erected for the Clinton 
Wire Cloth Co., Clinton, Mass. The 
main part of the building will be 84 
x 165 feet, while a wing, 40 x 52 feet, 
will connect with it at one end. 

The Baird Machine Co., Oakville, 
Conn., is reported to have plans ready 
for beginning the construction of a 
new plant in the locality of Bridge- 
port, Conn. Contracts will be let at 
once for the erection of a one-story 
machine shop, a power house, a two- 
story office building, and a pattern 
shop and store house. 

The Cross & Brown Co. has com- 
pleted negotiations for leasing to the 
Mohegan Tube Co. a large site and 


several buildings, on the north side 
of Davis street, Long Island City, 
N. Y. The Mohegan Tube Co. is 


at present located at 530 to 550 West 
Twenty-third street, New York. The 
company manufactures brass-covered 
steel tubing. 

The American Foundry & Construc- 
tion Co., Pittsburg, has awarded a con- 
tract to the Pittsburg Bridge & Iron 
Works for a new pattern storage build- 
ing, to be erected at Hazlewood, Pa. 

The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., W. A. 
Snyder, president, Cairo, Ill, is planning 
the construction of a new factory, to 
contain 60,000 square feet of floor space. 
The cost is estimated at $100,000. Con- 
siderable machinery will be required. 


Foundries 


It is reported that the Star Foundry 
Co., Albert Lea, Minn., is erecting a 
new foundry at North Waterloo, Ia. 

The Universal Castor & Foundry Co., 
Jackson street, Newark, N. J., manu- 
facturer of furniture castors and light 
castings, has its large new plant on 
South Ferry street, Newark, well under 
way, and will probably move into it 
about Sept. 1. The plant consists of 
one large structure, one and two stories 
high, that covers about an acre. New 
York machinery houses are anticipating 
an inquiry for considerable machinery 
for the new building. 

The Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. 
Co., Bayard and Hamburg streets, Bal- 
timore, has forwarded a list of machin- 
ery and other equipment which it is in 
need of for its proposed new foundry 
R. W. Hunter is 
The list fol- 


and other buildings. 
president of the company. 


lows: 

63-inch shell cupola, 63-inch shell lined up 
to 40 or 45 inches. 

Fire brick lining. 

tlast gate (sliding type blast gate). 

Blower (motor driven). 

Large core drying oven. 

Hand ladle shanks, 

Cast ladle bowls. 


Car trucks for pig iron, coke, castings. 
Flask wheelbarrow. 

Iron wheelbarrow for cupola. 

Wood wheelbarrow. 

Molders’ shovels (split handle). 
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Coke forks. 

No. 4 riddles, galvanized 
No. 8 riddles, galvanized 
No. 2. riddles, heavy wire. 
Butt stick. 

Tapping bars, 

Cupola picks; two designs. 
Bellows, soft leather. 

Soft brushes. 

Hard brushes. 

Floor rammer. 

Set bench rammers. 
Foundry sprinkling cans. 
Mallets, 1% by 2% inches. 
Snap flasks; about six. 


wire. 
wire. 


wire. 


Wire brushes; five rows 
Heavy stove plate facing. 
Return facing. 

Fire clay. 


Molding sand. 
Core lake sand, 
Annealed core 
Facing bags. 
Flask pins. 
Flask hinges. 
Flask clamps. 
Core chaplets. 
Crucibles. 


wire. 


Crucible tongs. 

Cinder mill (back of cupola). 
Round mills for cleaning. 
Square mills for cleaning. 
Horizontal drill lathe. 
Upright drill lathe. ‘ 
Bench vises. 


Wood patternmakers’ work benches. 
Band saw. 
Wood trimmer. 
Wood turning lathe. 
Large pipe threading 
Pipe cutter. 
Multiple drill. 
Facing mixer. 
Buffalo forge drill press. 
Tapping machine; upright or 
Small speed lathe. 
Sensitive drills. 
Large press. 
Middle size press. 
Tilting press. 
Wire straightener. 
Horse shoe press. 
Miter press notcher. 
Squaie shear, 60-inch blades, 16-inch gage ca- 
pacity. 
Foot power shear. 
8-foot brake. 
3-foot brake. 
Forming rolls. 
3ar folder. 
-36-inch groover. 
No. 4 beader. 
18-inch deep throat lever shears. 
No. 5 flanging machine. 
Truck for sheet iron. 
Fan and dust arrester, for mills. 
No. 2 stove trucks. 
Emery stands for castings. 
Blacksmith forge and anvils. 


machine. 


horizontal. 


Twist drill cabinet with full set of drills. 
Files; all sizes. 
Trimo wrenches; three sizes. 


Monkey wrenches. 

Drill chucks. 

Glue. 

Glue pots. 

Grindstone. 

17-inch swing engine lathe, 3% 
centers, 

Universal milling machine. 

Shaper, 20-24-inch stroke. 

Drill grinder. 

Electric portable grinder. 

Crimper. 

Electric 


feet between 


welding machine. 


Power Plant Equipment 


Lafayette, Ky., is contemplating the 
erection of an electric light plant. 
The city of McKenzie, Tenn., will 


spend $40,000 in adding to the equipment 
of its electric light plant. 

Rosenberg, Tex., is arranging for 
the installation of an electric light 
and power plant. 

Eufala, Ala., will receive bids until 
June 7 for the construction of a mu- 
nicipal lighting plant. 

The Low Pass Mining Co., Granite, 
Col., will build a new hydro-electric 
plant in the near future. 

Prices on gasoline engines, to be used 
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in a printery, are being asked by G. G. 
Hyatt, Ducktown, Tenn. 
The Sacramento Gas, Electric & Rail- 


way Co., Sacramento, Cal. will build 
a new auxiliary power plant. 
The North Star Mining Co., Globe, 


Ariz., will install a compresser and lay 
a pipe line to connect with the other 
workings. 

The F. N. Burt Co., Buffalo, is build- 
ing and equipping a new power house, 
elevator shaft and chimney at a cost 
of $25,000. 

A 50-horsepower gasoline engine is 
wanted by the John G. Duncan Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn. Second-hand equipment 
is preferred. 

Dyersburg, Tenn., is planning exten- 
sions in its electric light plant, a bond 
issue of $30,000 having been approved 
by the voters. 

A bond issue of $120,000 has been 
voted by the Hastings, 
Mich., for the construction of a hydro- 
electric plant. 

The Winnemucca 
Winnemucca, Nev., 
pumping plant and electrical generat- 


citizens of 


Co. of 
install a 


Water 
will 


ing machinery. 

The Livingston Light & Power Co., 
Livingston, Tenn., is planning to equip 
a plant. W. W. Hendrix, Cookeville, 
Tenn., is interested. 

Greeneville, Tenn., is planning the es- 
tablishment of electric light and water 
works systems, and will vote on a bond 
issue of $65,000, June 5. 

The Keokuk Railway & Power Co., 
Keokuk, Ia. A. D. Ayres, manager, 
is considering installing a large 
amount of generating machinery. 

The board of education of the De- 
pew union Depew, N. Y., 
will receive bids until June 6 for in- 
stalling a heating and ventilating sys- 
tem. 

The Louisiana Light, Power & Trac- 
tion Co., Louisiana, Mo., has commenced 


schools, 


work on a power house, 50x80 feet, 
which will contain electric generating 
machinery. 


Edwin F. Barlow, constructing 
quartermaster, Fort Morgan, Ala., will 
receive bids until June 2 for a mo- 
tor-driven deep well pump, _trans- 
former, etc. 

Plans have been prepared by the 
Fallston Fire Clay Co., New Brighton, 
Pa., for practically rebuilding its power 
plant. The present plant was damaged 
by fire recently. 

The village of Rockville Center, L. 
I., is about to make an appropriation 
of $17,000 for the erection of a power 
house. Two 800-horsepower boilers 
will be installed. 


The board of commissioners of Birm- 
ingham, Ala., may enlarge the small 
lighting plant in North Birmingham and 
provide service for the entire municipal- 
ity. Equipment at an estimated cost of 
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$100,000 will be required if the plant is 
decided upon. 

The Southern Power Co., Durham, 
N. C., is planning to erect a steam 
power plant at a cost of $250,000. 
Albert Milmo, Charlotte, N. C., is 
consulting engineer. ; 

Water power is to be developed at 
Manchester, Tenn., by the Duck River 
Power Co., which was chartered recent- 
ly. J. F. Boyd, J. E. Huffman and 
S. S. Hix are among the incorporators. 

The Knight-Weller Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., which was recently chartered 
with $2,000,000 capital stock, has an- 
nounced plans for developing hydro- 
electric power in Tennessee. Charles 
A. Weller, Knoxville, is interested. 

We are advised by F. J. Cross, Chi- 
cago, that operations have commenced 
on the construction of a hydro-eletttic 
plant at Central City, Ia., on the Wap- 
sipinicon river. Light and power will 
be furnished to Central City, Alburnett, 
Center Point, Urbana and Walker. The 
plant at Central City will cost about 
$30,000. 

The Dominion Power & Transmission 
Co., Hamilton, Ont., is planning to in- 
crease the capacity of its generating 
plant at Decew Falls from 38,000 horse- 
power to 60,000 horsepower. The com- 
pany is erecting a new building and lay- 
ing two additional penstocks to carry 
the water to the new turbines to be 
installed. 

A hydro-electric plant, capable of de- 
veloping 60,000 horsepower and supple- 
mentary to the plant which is now being 
completed, has been planned by the 
East Tennessee Power Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., for erection on the Ocoee river, 
near Ducktown, Tenn. It will not be 
begun until after present plant is put 
in operation. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed at Lexington, Ky., by the Ken- 
tucky Traction & Terminal Co., which 
has a capital stock of $2,000,000. The 
company plans the erection of a power 
house and the extension of lines of 
several traction properties, which have 
been taken over. General Manager Op- 
penheimer is in charge. 

The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad Co. has announced plans 
for making an important enlargement 
to its power plant, which supplies cur- 
rent for the New York division of its 
system. An extension, involving four 
4,000-kilowatt generators, will be made. 
Three of these will be installed at once, 
and the fourth within a short time. 

E. R. LeFevre, L. L. Herzberg, 
E. T. Hollingsworth, J. D. Dunlap, 
T. S. Kyle and Charles P. Smith, all 
of Gadsden, Ala., have applied for a 
franchise to distribute electricity in 
that city. Plans have not yet been 
completed, but it is the intention to 
construct a hydro-electric develop- 


ment for the generation of 20,000 
horsepower. 


MisceHaneous 


An electric power hoist is to be in- 
stalled at the Kossuth Mine, Nevada 
City; Cal 

Two electric elevators will be pur- 
chased by the Chattanooga, Tenn., Feed 
Co. for installation in a grain elevator, 
which it is erecting. The elevators are 
to have a capacity of two tons each. 

Somers, Fitler & Todd Co., Pitts- 
burg, have received a contract from 
the Brookville Water Co., Brookville, 
’a., for Dean steam pumps to be in- 
stalled in the extension to the present 
plant. 

The Pittsburg Coal Co. has awarded 
a contract to the Colangelo & Sons 
Construction Co., Latrobe, Pa. for a 
one-story brick and reinforced fan house 
for the Wick Haven miine and a fan 
house of similar design for Banning 
No. 1 mine. 

A contract has been awarded to the 
Penn Machinery & Equipment Co., 
Pittsburg, for four Best, oil burning, 
rivet heating furnaces for construc- 
tion work on the Panama canal. The 
furnaces are equipped with individual 
motor-driven blowers, each having a 
daily capacity of 2,500 rivets. 

The Ingram-Richardson Mfg. Co., 
Beaver Falls, Pa., has purchased a 
300-horsepower Buckeye engine, direct 
connected to a Crocker-Wheeler gen- 
erator, to be installed at its present 
power plant for the operation of ma- 
chinery being installed in its new ad- 
dition to the Beaver Falls, Pa., plant. 

Bids have been received by Andrew 
McMasters, architect, Pittsburg, and 
a contract will probably be awarded 
next week for an addition to the 
power plant for the Allegheny county 
home, at Woodville, Pa. The new 
equipment will include boilers, high- 
speed engines and a direct connecting 
150-kilowatt generator. 

The Bury Compressor Co., Erie, 
Pa., has about completed work on the 
extension to its plant and _ reports 
that sales of motor-driven machines, 
steam-driven machines and belt-driven 
machines during the past month have 
been heavier than for any _ single 
month in the history of the company. 
Shipments during the past months 
include 11 machines of different sizes 
to Colorado, Utah and Mexico. 

A contract has been awarded by 
the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, Pa., to the Pittsburg Gage 
& Supply Co., Pittsburg, for five 
duplex type White Star oil filters, es- 
pecially designed for use in connec- 
tion with the continuous oiling sys- 
tems. The company has also received 
contracts for similar equipment from 
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the Bethlehem Steel Co., Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Minneapolis Steel 
& Machinery Co., and the Vulcan 
Iron Works. 

Contracts have been awarded to the 
Westinghouse Machine Co. and the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co., for steam tur- 
bines, electric generators and 15 elec- 
tric locomotives, representing an ex- 
penditure of about $1,000,000. All of 
this apparatus will be manufactured 
at East Pittsburg. The apparatus 
included in this new order will not 
only be used for operation on the 
main line, but also for the Harlem 
river division, the New York, West 
Chester & Boston and for the Ma- 
maroneck, White Plains & Tarrytown 
line. The Westinghouse Machine Co. 
will furnish the turbine equipment, 
consisting of four 4,000-horsepower 
machines, while the generators and 
locomotives will be supplied by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, Co. 


Government News 
Navy Supplies. 


Bids opened at the bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, Wash- 
ington, May 16, were as follows: 


METAL FURNITURE. — Ship’s outfit of 
metal furniture as specified: HH. W. Andrews, 
New York, $91,797; Art Metal Construction 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y., $47,613.10; O. M. 
Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y., $42,274. 50; 
General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O., 
$55,884.16 and $54,510.77; Hale & Hillburn 
Mig. Co., Philadelphia, $53,337.38; Arthur S. 
Miller Co., New York, $92,545; Van Dorn 
Iron Works, Cleveland, $53,861.60. 

FORGING PRESS.—One 600-ton high-speed 
hydraulic forging press for installation in 
smithery: Bethlehem Steel Co., Scuth Beth- 
lehem, $21,210 and $18,500; Camden Iron 
Works, Camden, N. J., $11,750 and $9,800; 
Lestra Machine Co., Pittsburg, $12,690; Man. 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $13,200 
and $11,000; United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., ittsburg, $14,450. 

IRON PIPE.—4,000 feet (about 40 tons) 
iron pipe, as specified: Camden Iron Works, 
Camden, N. J., $1,643.97; Chris Froelich Co., 
San Francisco, $1,649.02; Glamorgan Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Lynchburg, Va., $1,608.20; R. 
H, Gray, San_ Francisco, $2,039.65; E. F. 
Kirwain Co., Baltimore, $1,669.45; American 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., San Francisco, $1,648.29. 

IRON PIPE.—Miscellaneous iron pipe and 
fittings for shipment in Guam: . Crane Co., 
San Francisco, $96.31; Dalzell Motor Co., San 
Francisco, $158.65; R. H. Gray, San Fran- 
eeoeis $201. 76; E. F. Kirwain Co., Baltimore, 
$395.15. 

PIG LEAD.—3,500 pounds soft lead in pigs, 
and 30 feet (150 pounds) lead pipe, 4 inches 
diameter, 5 pounds per foot, for shipment to 
Guam: Berry & Aikens, Philadelphia, $238.82; 
R. H. Gray, San Francisco, $260; E. F. Kir- 
wain Co., Baltimore, $201.88; Selby Smelting 
& Lead Co., San Francisco, $180.04. 

PORTLAND CEMENT.—5S75 barrels (about) 
Portland cement: Atlas Portland Cement Co., 
New York, $1.61 per barrel; Columbia Granite 
& Dredging Co. Washington, $1.57; Ww. 
Clark & Sons, Washington, $1.66; Copeley Ce- 
ment Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, $1.21; National 
Mortar Co. Washington, $1.15; National Elec- 
tric Supply Co., Washington, D eho Rosslyn 
Supply Co., Rosslyn, Va., $1.1 

STEEL FROGS.—Four solid pe steel frogs 
for 100-pound crane track rail and 70-pound 
standard gage rail: Barber Stockel Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., $135; United Portland Cement 
Co., Pittsburg, $109 and $144. 

BRASS ROD.—22,500 pounds brass rod in 
commercial lengths, as specified: Biddle Hard- 
ware Co., Philadelphia, $3,306; Jas. Clenden- 
in Co., Baltimore, $3,199.38; U. T. Hunger- 
ford Brass & Copper Co., New York, $3,306; 
J. H. Jolly & Co., Philadelphia, $3, 145.50; 
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E. F. Kirwain Co., Baltimore, $3,615; National 
Brass & Copper Tube o., New York, 
$2,868.75; Rome Brass & Copper Co., Rome, 
N. Y., $3,108.57; A. P. Swoyer Co., Phila- 
delphia, $3,306; Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., $3,081. ‘ 

BRONZE ROD.—37,700 pounds (about) na- 
val rod bronze, as specified: Ansonia Brass 
& Copper Co., New York, $5,015.60; National 
Brass & Copper Tube’ Co., New York, $6,984; 
Taunton-New .Bedford Copper Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., $5,389.30; A. P. Swoyer, Phila- 
delphia, $6,014. 

COPPER.—125,000 pounds best Lake Su- 
perior refined copper in ingots between 9 and 
12 inches in length: American Metals Co., 
New York, $0.1225 per pound; Biers, Sond- 
heimer & Co., New York, $0.1212; Jas. Clen- 
denin, Baltimore, $0.1218; Nassau Smelting & 
Refining Works, New York, $0.1219; the Uni- 
ted Metals Selling Co., New York, $1225 and 
$0.12125; L. Vogelstein Co., New York, 
$0.1223. 

PLOW STEEL ROPE.—2,200 feet %-inch 
rope and 3,000 feet %-inch rope, plow steel, 
extra flexible, 6 strands, hemp heart, 37 wires 
to the strand: Barber & Ross, Washington, 


N. Y., $713; E. F. Kirwain Co., Baltimore, 

. . Lescher & Sons Co., St. Louis, 
2; Mascomb-White-Moon Co., New York, 
$674; John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton, 
N. J., $700; Waterbury Co., New York, 
$665.26. 

GUN PARTS.—One oil tempered, recoil 
cylinder, rough bored, turned to finish, as per 
specifications: Bethlehem Steel Co., South 
Bethlehem, $30; Midvale Steel Co., Philadel- 
ihap, $30. 

STEEL CASTING. — One one-slide, right 
hand (steel casting) as per piece No. 2, blue 
print No. 33265: American Steel Foundries 
Co., Chester, Pa., $0.0473 per pound; Baldt 
Steel Co., New Castle, Del., $0.0464; Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, $0.52; Fed- 
eral Steel Foundry Co., Chester, Pa., .$0.0414; 
Midvale Steel Co., Philadelphia, $0.095; Pitts- 
burg Steel Foundry Co., Pittsburg, $0.06. 

FORGED STEEL.—30,000 pounds (about) 
in commercial lengths: Bethlehem Steel Co., 
South Bethlehem, $0.02645; Crucible Steel Co., 
Pittsburg, $0.0280; Carnegie Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, $0.0517; J. B. Kendall Co., Washing- 
ton, $0.03645; Philadelphia Steel & Forge Co., 
New York, $0.03; Pittsburg Forge & Iron Co., 
Pittsburg, $0.0385; M. W. Siderquist, Bos- 
ton, $0.0344. 


Lincoln Becomes Chairman 


Todd Lincoln, son _. of 
Abraham Lincoln, _pre- 
expected resignation May 


Robert 
President 
sented his 


18 as. president of the Pullman 
Co., at a meeting of the directors 
in Chicago, and was elected chair- 
man of the board. John Sumner 


Runnels, vice president and 2enctal 
counsel of the company, was elected 
president. Charles S. Sweet, who has 
been assistant to Mr. Lincoln, was 
elected assistant to President kKun- 


»nels. Mr. Lincoln, who is retiring 


from active office on aceount of ill- 
health, has been president of the 
Pullman Co. since the death of George 
M. Pullman, in 1897. Mr. Runnels 
has been general counsel of the com- 
pany since 1887 and has been vice 
president since 1905, 


The Railway Steel Spring Co. has 
declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 134 per cent on preferred 
stock, payable June 20. 


The National Lead Co. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of three- 
quarters of 1 per cent on common 
stock, payable June 30. 
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WORDS OF PRAISE 


For the Steel Corporation—Growth of 
Its Foreign Business. 
In the discussion in the 
house of representatives of the Stan- 
ley resolution providing for an investi- 
gation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, Mr. Austin, of Texas, spoke 
in part as follows: 


national 


Now, gentlemen, if we are to inau- 
gurate a war upon every movement 
looking to a consolidation of the manu- 
facturing interests in this country, we 
are not only going to embarrass and 
injure our manufacturing development, 
but we are going to drive out of the 
field of investment men who have the 
needed money to carry forward the in- 
dustrial development of our country and 
keep busy an immense army of wage 
earners. I believe in the proper and 
just control of every trust or combine or 
corporation, but I do not believe in car- 
rying that control to a point that means 
not only destruction to the invested mil- 
lions of our American citizens, but cur- 
tailing the output of the mill, the mine, 
ard the factory. 

This Corporation that we are now 
seeking to investigate last year turned 
out and sold more than $750,000,000 of 
manufactured goods. When it was orig- 
inally organized its export business was 
valued at $2,000,000. Last year it had 
so developed and extended its splendid 
foreign business, under James A. Far- 
rell, that its exports had grown to al- 
most $100,000,000. An increase from 
$2,000,000 to $100,000,000 means some- 
thing when it comes to measure this ad- 
ditional prosperity in America. A hun- 
dred million dollars in foreign exports 
and $650,000,000 goods sold in our home 
market means wages—employment for 
more than 200,000 American working- 
men. 

Now, gentlemen on both sides of this 
chamber talk about “competition.” Why, 
gentlemen, the time of “cut-throat” com- 
petition among sensible business men 
has long since passed away, and if we 
by legislation seek to force a return to 
that era then we will not only silence 
thousards of mills in this land today, 
but we will prevent the future invest- 
ment of millions in the development of 
our resources and in the conduct of our 
commercial and manufacturing affairs. 

I am a southern representative on the 
floor of this house. I do not complain 
at the purchase of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. by the United 
States Steel Corporation, for it has not 
proven to be an injury to the south. 
It has been a great benefit. I say that 
statement can not be challenged, and 
the chairman of the committee on ways 
and means, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Underwood), in whose dis- 
trict this great Corporation is largely in- 
terested, will not say that the absorp- 
tion of that plant by the Steel Corpora- 
tion has not brought millions for the 
improvement and the extension of an 
almost bankrupt, crippled corporation, 
giving it new life. 

The members of the _ investigating 
committee as elected by the house are as 


follows: Representatives Stanley, Ken- 
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tucky, chairman; Bartlett, Georgia; Ball, 
Texas; Littleton, New York; McGilli- 
cuddy, Maine; Olmsted, Pennsylvania; 
Young, Michigan; Sterling, Illinois, and 
Danforth, New York. Congressman Olm- 
sted, of Harrisburg, Pa. asked to be 
excused frgm serving. He stated that 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. is located in 
his district, ard to avoid any appear- 
ance of partiality, he though it best to 
have the investigation made by others 
than himself. 


Completes New Plant 


The J. W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia, 
is completing a new plant covering 
an area of 9,000 square feet, which 
will be equipped for the manufacture 
of foundry supplies, including riddles, 
wire, bristle and split bamboo brush- 
es and brooms, boiler tubes and flue 
cleaning brushes, foundry bellows, 
pattern letters and figures. The build- 
ing is of concrete and steel construc- 
tion and has a saw-tooth roof. In ad- 
dition to this plant the company op- 
erates shops for the manufacture of 
foundry equipment, pattern and black- 
smith shops, etc. — 


The Gaston Iron Works, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C., advising respecting its re- 
cent incorporation, says that it has 
purchased the business of B. Frank 
Norris, who has been operating the 
Gaston Iron Works. Mr. Norris has 
just completed some new _ construc- 
tion, so that no additional building 
will be undertaken for some _ time. 
Some additional tools will be pur- 
chased a little later, but possibly not 
before fall. The company plans a 
general foundry and machine shop, 
for which it is well situated, its spe- 
cialty being cotton mill castings, but it 
also makes a specialty of grate bars 
for furnaces. 


The Anderson Steel Furnace & Boil- 
er Works, Salem, Ore., which. was in- 
corporated in January, to take over the 
business of E. K. Anderson, advises 
that it is now established in a plant 
of its own. A quantity of new equip- 
ment has been installed. The officers 
are: President, E. K. Anderson; vice 
F. A. Anderson; treasurer, 
secretary and attorney, 


president, 
B. Anderson; 
W. E. Vincent. 





The G. E. Hoglund Foundry Co., 
Gardner, Mass., is erecting a steel and 
concrete foundry, 40 x 100 feet, which 
will be ready for operating about Oct. 
1. *All kinds of machinery castings 
will be made in it. The necessary 
equipment is purchased. 
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(In order to assist the post office in de- 
livering letters to new concerns, it is sug- 
gested that the names of incorporators be 
written in the lower left hand part of every 
envelope addressed to such new companies.) 


New Buyers:— 


The following manufacturing com- 
panies have filed articles of incorpora- 
tion: 

The Christie Architectural Iron Co., 
East St. Louis, IIl.; $2,500; by E. 
Christie and H. A. Christie, East St. 
Louis, IIl. 

The Detroit Metal Drawing & Roll- 
ing Co., Detroit; $10,000; by Hugo 
Neuman, Charles Kleim, and Anthony 
Grosfield. 

The Eureka Steel Co., Pittsburg; 
$25,000; by John J. Rattiga, George 
B. Smith, George D. Hutson, all of 
Homestead, Pa. 

The Kerwin Machine Co., Detroit, 
Mich.; $100,000; by John J. Kerwin, 
Frederick W. Chathom, Bertha H. Sie- 
wart, Joseph R. Was, and Thomas J. 
Murphy. 

The Bureau Stove Co., Richmond, 
Va.; $50,000; by G. M. Smithdeal, 
president; Preston Cobb, vice presi- 
dent; Joseph P. Sadler, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The United Engine & Mfg. Co., 
York, Pa.; $20,000; Robert E. Manley, 
505 Madison avenue, William  D. 
Himes, New Oxford, Pa., O. S. Trone, 
Hanover, Pa. 

The Massillon Wire Basket Co., 
Massillon, O.; wire baskets and nov- 
elties; $25,000; by John E. Johns, C. 
E. Schworn, Martin B. Schultz, An- 
drew Reese, and George W. Kratsch. 

The Woolston Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
N. J.; $50,000; by William Woolston, 
Fred Woolston, both of Trenton, and 
Elmer E. Wyckoff, New Brunswick; 
to manufacture iron, steel and other 
metals. 

The Victor Iron & Furnace Co., St. 
Louis; to operate blast furnaces, foun- 
dries, etc.; $50,000; by William H. 
Ballman, William A. Chambers, L. 
W. and M. L. Brown, and G L. 
Graham. 


The Talbot Construction Co., East 
Orange, N. J.; $20000; to engage as 
mechanical and general engineer, brass 
founder, etc.; by Jerome D. Gedney, 
Stanley L. Gedney Jr., and David A. 
McBride. 


New Construction:— 

The Great Northern railroad, it is 
stated, is planning to build repair shops 
at Whitefish, Mont. 

The Indiana Rolling Mill Co., New- 
castle, Ind., will rebuild the shovel works 
recently badly damaged by fire. 

The Star Fourdry Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn., is planning to erect a concrete 
building, 60 x 160 feet, this summer. 

The Standard Oil Co. is erecting new 
machine shops and an extensive asphal- 
tum plant at its Richmond, Cal., works. 

The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 
Georgetown, Conn., advises that it is 
erecting a building, 40 x 125 feet. The 
company manufactures’. wire goods, 
wire cloth, etc. 

The Northwestern Malleable Iron Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been granted’ a 
permit to build a two-story shop, 83 x 
196 feet, on the north side of Park 
street, near Thirteenth avenue, to cost 
$42,000. 

The Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Co. has submitted to the city 
building inspector plans for repair shops, 
estimated to cost $90,000. One, a two- 
story buildirg, will be 180 x 370 feet, 
of steel and concrete. 

The McDonnell Boiler & Iron 
Works, Des Moines, Ia., advising re- 
specting its recently noted fire, says 
that it has rebuilt its foundry, it not 
being as badly damaged as stated in 
the daily press reports. 

The Ohio Valley Brass & Iron Co, 
represented by J. V. Kennedy, of Cleve- 
land, has entered into an agreement with 
the board of trade in Mingo Junction, 
O., to erect a foundry at Deandale, 
which, it is estimated, will employ 350 
men, 

The Western Tool & Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated and will erect a 
factory at Oakland, Cal. The incor- 
purators are W. A. Sturgeon, J. H. 
Rackerby, J. W. Howard and A. J. 
Sturgeon. The offices of the com- 
pany are at 957 Broadway, Oakland, 
Cal. 


President Howard A. and Secretary 
Fred H. Fitch, of the Kansas City 
Structural Steel Co., are projecting a 
structural steel plant for Houston, Tex., 
at an estimated cost of $200,000. The 
Houston chamber of commerce reported 
favorably on the project. The new com- 


pany will be known as the Texas Steel 
& Iron Co. 

The Lincoln Stove & Range Co., 
Fremont, O., is in process of reorgan- 


ization and refinancing, according to 


advice from Mozart Gallup, president, 
Sandusky, O. More. extensive facili- 
ties for the production of stoves and 
ranges, for gas and other fuels, are 
to be provided. 

Trebert Gas Engine Co., Butler, 
Ind., which is planning to remove 
to Terre Haute, advises that a contract 
was closed, May 13, for its proposed 
building in the latter city. It has not 
fully decided on the new machinery 
to be installed, but this will be con- 
sidered later, since it has a fair 
amount of equipment in the Butler 
shops. 

The Crane Valve Co., through its 
consulting engineer, the Hooper- 
Falkenau Engineering Co., 165 Broad- 
way, New York City, has let a con- 
tract to W. H. Boardman Co., New 
York City, for the construction of a 
heavy machine shop, 50 x 353 feet, 
to be erected at Bridgeport, Conn. It 
will be equipped with traveling cranes, 
etc. The work of designing, sub- 
mitting and accepting bids for this 
building was accomplished entirely in 
two weeks. 

The Evztrhart-Delaney Co., of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., recently incorporated with 
a capital stock of $150,000, has com- 
menced construction work on a plant 
for the production of drop forgings. 
It will be 40 by 90 feet, one story. 
The Milwaukee Bridge Co. has the 
contract for the construction work. 
The plant will be ready about June 
15. The corporation has elected of- 
ficers as follows: President, Charles 
M. Delaney, Poynette, Wis.; first 
vice president, H. D. Delaney, Poy- 
nette; second vice: president, Samuel 
B. Everhart, Berlin, Wis.; secretary, 
C. W. Everhart, Oshkosh; treasurer. 
Floyd Samuel Fverhart, Oshkosh. 


General Industrial:— 


The General Foundry Co., Warren, 
O., has reduced its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $58,000. 

Union Steel Casting Co., Pittsburg, 
has increased its capital stock from 
$1,500,000 to $2,500,000. 

The Wellman. Pattern Supply Co., 
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Cleveland, has increased its capital 
stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

National Stamping & Electric Works, 
Chicago, has filed notice of increase 
in capitalization from $35,000 to $50,- 
000. 

The Star Brass Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., advises that the purpose of 
its recently increasing its capital stock 
is to enable the company to carry a 
large stock of goods on hand which it 
is manufacturing. 

The Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., St. 
Louis, advising respecting its recently 


noted increase of capital stock says 


that this is to provide for the general 
needs of the business, and not for any 
specific improvement. 

E. M. Hall, vice president of the 
Henshaw Bulkley Machinery Co., of 
San Francisco, has been installed as 
temporary manager of the firm by the 
creditor’s committee pending the set- 
tlement of the company’s financial 
troubles. 

The Sharon Iron & Metal Co., Shar- 
on, Pa., recently organized by the elec- 
tion of the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Horace W. Davis; vice president, 
Glen Carley; secretary, George H. Al- 
len; treasurer, H. B. McDowell, the 
directors including the officers and 
Charles W. Foster. 

Christopher & Simpson Architec- 
tural Iron & Foundry Co., St. Louis, 
advising respecting the recently noted 
purchase of additional property at 
Eighth and Rutger streets, says that 
the property adjoins its present struc- 
tural steel shops and was bought to 
provide for future extensions. In the 
meantime it is carrying the purchase 
as an investment merely. 

The defunct Republic Belting Co., 
Cleveland, which was placed in the 
hands of a receiver about two months 
ago, has been purchased by the Grat- 
on & Knight Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. James D. Thompson, Cleve- 
land manager of the company, will 
have charge of the Republic plant, 
which will be operated as a_ factory 
branch, making leather supplies and 
belting. 

The Southern Car Co., High Point, 
N. C., will enlarge the works by the 
construction of additional buildings of 
brick and steel, including a dry kiln 
building, 25 x 80 feet. The company has 
been reorganized by the _ election of 
these officers: President, J. Elwood Cox; 
vice president, Waldo Morrison; secre- 
Abram Cook; general 
manager, E. T. Robinson. 

At the annual meeting of the De- 
troit Steel Casting Co., held May 11, 
reports were read showing that the 
year just closed has been an unusual- 
ly prosperous one, and that, while 
business is quiet, and booking of or- 


tary-treasurer, 
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ders is very slow, the prospects for 
the coming year are considered good. 
The following officers were re-elected: 
President, J. S. Newberry; vice presi- 
dent and general manager, S. W. Ut- 
ley; secretary, W. S. Allen; treasurer, 
F. P. Smith; assistant treasurer, J. P. 
Warren. 

The Mahony Boiler & Radiator Co., 
of Green Island, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $75,000, 
by Albert C. Mahony, George H. Sand- 
holt, of Green Island, and George L. 
Tobin, of Coeymans, N. Y. The com- 
pany, having outgrown its plant at Troy, 
has purchased a factory building at 
Green Island, to which it will remove 
its equipment. The plant will be en- 
larged and additional machinery in- 
stalled. The output will include boil- 
ers, radiatot§, school house heaters of 
large type, Cooper generators and cook- 
ers for coal, gas and oil. 

The Johnston Harvester Co., Batavia, 
N. Y., has commenced work on the con- 
struction of two new buildings, each 
approximately 70 x 500 feet, to be used 
for increasing the capacity of the mal- 
leable iron department. Practically ail 
the needed equipment has been arranged 
for. The company has also decided to 
erect a four-story building, 80 x 500 
feet, to be used for general manufactur- 
ing. The Johnston company is now 
controlled by the Massey-Harris Co., 
Toronto. The main product of the 
Johnston company will continue to be 
agricultural implements. 

The Johnson-Morse Can Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., which was recently incor- 
porated with $1,000,000 capital, has ac- 
quired the Wheeling Can Co. and the 
LaCrosse Can Co., and will remove the 
plant of the latter from LaCrosse, Wis., 
to Wheeling. It will erect an additional 
building south of the present Wheeling 
plant, three stories, of brick and steel, 
which it will equip with machinery for 
manufacturing pails, oil cans, etc. The 
officers of the company are: President, 
Oliver J. Johnson; vice president, A. 
A. Morse; treasurer, A. C. Whitaker; 
consulting engineer, F. A. Hastings, all 
of Wheeling. 

The United Iron & Steel Co., Hous- 
ton, Tex., which was recently organized 
with a capital stock of $150,000, has the 
following officers: President, I. N. Wil- 
lard of Utica; secretary and treasurer, 
J. B. Hine, Syracuse; while among the 
directors are, F. W. Barnes, of Pitts- 
burg, and N. F. Mills, of Houston. The 
company has bought 20 acres on a por- 
tion of which it will erect a main 
building 60 x 200 feet, with additions 
for boiler and engine houses. It will 
turn out merchant iron and steel, using 
old steel rails and scrap. The company 
has also purchased a red hematite ore 
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tract in Cherokee county, Tex., but will 
hold this in reserve. 

The Shirley Radiator & Foundry Co., 
Shirley, Ind., which is being operated 
by the Union Trust Co., of Indianapolis, 
as receiver, recently purchased additional 
ground and has just completed exten- 
sions to its plant which will more than 
double its capacity. The equipment, for 
making both boilers and radiators, has 
been increased, additional assembling 
machines, boring machines, sand _ blasts, 


‘etc., Having been installed. An indus- 


trial railway has been extended through- 
out the plant and is used in transport- 
ing hot iron as well as the finished 
products in the various stages of their 
manufacture. Additional warehouses 
have been built and shipping facilities 
increased so that ten cars may now be 
loaded simultaneously without interfer- 
ing with inbound freight. C. E. Gates 
was recently elected general manager 
of the company. 

Reynolds Pattern & Machine Co., 
Moline, Ill., is a consolidation ef tlie 
Tri-City Pattern & Machine Co. and 
Reynolds Machine Co. The Tri-City 
company has been doing a g>-nerai 
pattern and machine business, while 
the Reynolds company has been build- 
ing screw-driving machines and gear 
hobbing machines. Both these lines 
will be continued and in addition sev- 
eral new machines will be placed on 
the market shortly. It has purchased 
the: machinery, tools and other equip- 
ment of the Muscatine Motor Co.. of 
Muscatine, Ia., and has moved it to 
Moline, where it will be installed. to- 
gether with the Reynolds company’s 
equipment, in the building heretof>re 
occupied by the Tri-City company, 
40 x 100 feet, brick and mill con- 
struction, two stories and basement. 
It expects to install later an auto- 
genous welding plant. 


Trade Notes:— 

Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burg, has appointed E. D. Morton & 
Co., Louisville, Ky., its agents for that 
city and its vicinity. Morton & Co. 
will carry a complete line of Home- 
stead valves to supply immediate de- 
mands. 

Fires :— 

The Boonton, N. J., works of the 
Boonton Iron & Steel Co. were badly 
damaged, May 12, the loss being esti- 
mated at $25,000. The adjoining build- 
ing of the General Foundry Co. was 
also damaged at the same time. 

The shops of the Reliance Fire Proof 
Door Co., the George M. Ball Works, 
and the New York Gear Co., New York 
City, were seriously damaged, May 16, 
the combined loss being estimated at 


$50,000. 











